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TO THE ESTRANGED. 


BY E. YEATES REESE. 








Original. 


“‘ 4— is as lively, and apparently as happy as ever.*? 


Though thine eye may still be bright, 
And thy brow serenely fair; 

Though thy spirit scorn the blight, 
Of remorse or anxious care; 

Do not deem the heart once thine, 
Sighs disconsolate and lone, 

It has nothing to repine 
O’er thy triumph—faithless one! 


Though in pleasure’s rosy bower,— 
Though amid each happy throng, 

Mnusic’s soul-delighting power 
Trembles on thine airy song; 

Pleasure may not always last— 
Music is as fleeting too; 

But the mem’ry of the past, 
Coming years shall but renew. 


And the hours when we have met, 
With our memory must live, 
Though thou struggle to forget— 
Though J struggle to forgive; 

As an angel, thou may’st smile 
Yet beneath thy features gay, 
Conscience wears a stain of guile, 
Tears may never wash away. 








OLD THOUGHTS UN THE NEW WORLD. 
No. Il. 
BY M. T. E. 


Original. 


On the Older Dramatic Writers. 

We concluded our remarks in our last paper upon the dra- | 
matic writings of Fletcher, Jonson, and Beaumont; but, all 
powerful as these names may be, they do not embrace one | 
\uird of the dramatic and poetical intellect of the Augustan | 
We have still to examine those elegant productions of’ 
Massinger and Ford—of Rowley and Middleton— Webster, | 


han] 7 ® . . 
“ould we omit the mention of one, whose talents and inge-| 


nutty were directed in the same course—and whose writings, | . : . Ae : i 
*\}encounter with his son—his atheistical ravings, and awful || 


thor “ib mtd a ¢ 4 . . . . . i 
though very nearly extinct, have gained for him distinction 
and honor in days of yore—the elegant Shirley. It is our 


intenti . : . 
‘tention tocommence the review of these writers with Mas- | 
singer, | 


The style of Philip Massinger is not unlike that of Fletch- 
*r,and although he is far inferior to Fletcher in force of ex- 
Nession, his verses breathe the same delicac 
and sweetness of measure for which Fictcher has been so | 
highly commended. Nor is he at times, deficient in bold and 


| Rowley and Middleton. 


| Old Debts.” 

|| ‘The first named of these productions, the “Old Law,” is to 
|| be admired, more for the beauty of the virtues inculcated 
therein, than for any excellence of plot which it possesses. 
Cleanthes is a noble creation. 
which frail mankind is able to practice, that potent virtue, filial 
duty, is the most amiable and the most admirable. In Clean- 
thes, this filial duty is personified. What a beauteous pic- 
| ture is presented in the following lines:— 


Does the kind root bleed out his livelihood 

In parent distribution to his branches, 

Adorning them with all his glorious fruits, 
Proud that his pride is seen when he’s unseen, 
And must not gratitude descend again 

To comfort his old limbs in fruitless winter? 
Improvident, at least too partial nature! 

Weak woman in this kind! who, in thy last 
Teeming still forgett’st the former, ever makIng 
The burden of thy last throes the dearest 
Darling! oh! yet in noble man reform it, 

And make us better than those vegetives, 
Whose souls die with them. Nature as thou art old, 
If love and justice be not dead in thee, 

Make some the pattern of thy piety, 

Lest all do turn unnaturally against thee 

And thou be blamed for our oblivions 

And brutish reluctation: Aye—here’s the ground 
Whereon my filial faculties must build 

An edifice of honor or of shame 


| 








“City Madam,” and last, but not least, “A New Way to Pay 


Of all the various virtues | 


ja hungry traveller, or to recreate the appetite of an overfed Al- 
derman. The Essay on Roast Pig is the positive production 
of an anchorite, compared to this luscious banquet of the 
words. 

Luke is too great a villain to come within the bounds of 
probability. He is a meet companion for Moloch or Ashta- 
roth; but not for living men. Massinger delights in these 
hypocritical villains- Luke holds not only the characters on 
the stage, but the audience, in ignorance of his villainous de- 
|| signs, and only bursts furth, in the full perfection of his ini- 
|, quity, at the end of the third act. With how smooth an hy- 
\ pocrisy he deceives Lord Lacy, Goldwire, and the unfortunate 
| debtors of his brother; and with what a frontless impudence 
| of crime he crushes the debtors and apprentices, and threat- 
ens his benefactor. His iniquitous transactions with the sup- 
posed Indians—his monstrous determination to sacrifice his 
|| sister and nicces to his insatiate thirst for gain—his despair 
at his downfal, and impotent sullenness of rage at his final 
| doom, all breathe the spirit of genuine tragedy. We have 
room but for a single extract; it is Luke, gloating over the 
treasures of his brother. 








| 


| 


In bve corners of 
This sacred room, silver in bags heaped up 
Like billets sawed, and ready for the fire, 








| To all mankind. 
| The character of the gentle and timid Hypolita is beauti- | 
|| fully conceived. But the opposite natures of Eugenia and | 
|| Simonides throw a deep shade over this lovely picture; and | 
like noxious weeds, stifle the fair flowers among which they | 
;spring. The “Old Law,” is the joint production of Massinger | 
| 
The “Fatal Dowry,” is no less skilfully arranged: and the | 
| plot is much more probable and far better worked out. The 
sorrow of the novle Charolois, mourning over the corpse of his 
unhappy father, and with a like filial duty as Cleanthes, sur- | 


| 





|| worn sire may receive the rites of burial, is a powerfully af- 


| 
| 
| 
| 


rendering his body toa living grave in order that his war- | 
| 
| 


|fecting spectacle. The bluff colonel Romont is an open heart: | 


ed, noble and devoted soldier, deservedly the friend of Charo- 
lois, and the venerable Rochfort is no less perfect a sketch of | 
reverend age. But the effeminate and unmanly Nuvall—the | 


Unworthy to hold fellowship with bright gold 
That flow’d about the room, conceal’d itself. 
There needs no artificial light, the splendor 
Makes a perpetual day there, night and darkness 
By that still burning lamp for ever banished. 

But when guided by that, my eyes had made 
Discovery of the caskets, and they opened, 

Each sparkling diamond from itself shot forth 

A pyramid of flames, and in the roof 

Fixed it a glorions star, and made the place 
Heav’ns abstract or epitome; rubies, sapphires, 
And ropes of oriental pearl; these scen, [ could not 
But look on gold with contempt. And yet | found 
What weak credulity could have no faith in 

A treasure far exceeding these. Here lay 

A manor fast bound in a skin of parchment, 

The wax continuing bard, the acres melting, 
Here’s a sure deed of gift for a market town, 

If not redeein’d this day, which is not in 

The unthrift’s power. There being scarce one shire 
In Wales or England, where my moneys are not 
Lent out at usury, the certain Hook, 
‘To draw in more. 1am sublimed! gross earth 
Supports me not. I walk on air!—Who’s there? 
Thieves! raise the street! thieves! 


Sir Giles Overreach, in “A New Way to Pay Old Debts” is 





wanton Beaumelle, and the other frivolous and unworthy | 
tools, by whom the noble Charolois is overwhelmed, exeite | 
our contempt and disgust. He were well worth a nobler ene- 
my. l 

The plan of the “Unnatural Combat” is revolting, and al- 


ee | most indescribable. But the particular scenes whore Beau- 
Dekker, Tourneur, and the great Christopher Marlowe. Nor | : 


fort is endeavouring to shake off the conviction that he loves | 
his own daughter; his wild frenzies at the banquet—his tragical | 


death are equal in extremity of terrible effect to the Choepho. || 


humorous conception. 
| 





|| the London citizens in Massinger’s time. 


( 


y of sentiment || delicious flood of epicurean Juxury in his complaints against | 


nervous bursts of energy. His “New way to pay old Debts” i 


‘one of our finest acting plays at the present day; nor can | 
*ay one, who has seen the great tragedian, Booth, in the 
aracter of Sir Giles Overreach, censure Massinger for lack | 
can as a general fault. But he docs not seem to pos- | 
heme quickness of apprehension for which Jonson and | 
Pr en remarkable. His ideas, although deficient nci- | 
. cetness nor judgment, flow but slowly, and bear | 
ta ya the evident impress of study. His finest produc- | 

» “our mind, are those excellent dramas, “The Old | 





| 


| 


} 





W—the “Fatal Dowry”—the “Unnatural Combav”—the !! Truly the sound of these descriptions were enough to feed 


“The City Madam” is a satire upon the expensive living of | 
How eloquently | 


docs Holdfast expatiate upon their extravagance! What a | 


the lavish expenditure of Lady Traffic! i 
Men myiy talk of country Christmasses, and court gluttony, | 
Their thirty pound for butter’d eggs, their pies of carp’s tougues, 
Their pheasants drenched with anbergrease, the carcasses { 
Of three fat wethers bruised for gravy to } 
Make sauce for a single peacock; yet their f-asts, | 
Were fasts compared with the city’s. 


{ 





Jrade.— What dear dainty waz it thou murmur’st at? 


Hold. Did you observe it? | 
There were three sucking pigs serv’d up in a dish, 

Took froin the sow as soon as farrowed, 

A fortnight fed with dates and museadine, 

That stood my master in twenty marks apiece, 

Besides the puddings in their bellies, made 

Of I know not what. I dare swear the cook that dress’d it, 
Was the devil, disguised as a Dutchman. 


| 
' 
H 
| 

t 





a villain of a different stamp. Luke is crafty, selfish and avari- 
cieus—denying himself those pleasures to be purchased by 
riches, and absorbed in the acquisition and hoarding of lucre 
Sir Giles, although grasping and covetous, is not a miser. 
His crimes all tend towards the elevation of his daughter to 
grandeur, not we grant, from any affection which he feels to- 
wards her person. He is a bold bad man—openly avowing to 
Lord Lovel his fiendish practices, and glorying in the commis- 
sion of his iniquitous acts. Luke is a cunning, insinuating 
villain, and under the glossy skin of the snake, carries a 


a a , : ° - P . | . é 
|cae of Sophocles. Captain Belgard, in this pice, is a highly | yenom of the most poisonous nature: moreover, he is a cow- 
ard, which Sir Giles is not. 


The disparity between their 
natures is legible in the following extracts—Luke speaks— 


I can brook 
No rival in my happiness. How sweetly 
These dainties, when unpaid for, please my palate! 
x * * * s * * * * 
lam well, 
And so [ surfeit here in all abundance— 
Though stiled a cormorant, a cut-throat, Jew, 
And prosecuted with the fatal curses, 
Of undone orphans, widows, and what else 
Such as malign my state can lord ine with 
will not envy it (i. e. repine ct it.) 


Sir Giles Overrcach, in his interview with Lord Lovel, be- 
tween whom and his daughter Margaret, he is desirous of 
making a match, tells him, when his lordship expresses his 
fears lest the public voice should condemn him for participa- 
ting in ill-gotten wealth: 


You run, my lord, no hazard: 
Your reputation shall stand as fair, 
In all good men’s opinions, as now: 
Nor can my actions, though condemned or ill; 

































































194 . THE MONUMENT: 














Cast any foul aspersion upon yours. 
* * * * * 


All my ambition is, to have my daughter 

Right honoratle; which my lord can make her: 
Aud migtt [ live to dance upon my knee 

A young lord Lovell, born by her unto you, 

I write nil ultra to my proudest hopes. 

As for possessions, and annual rents, 
Equivalent to maintain you in the port 

Your noble birth and present state require, 

I do remove that burthen from your shoulders, 
And take iton my own: for though T ruin 

The country, to supply your riotous waste, 
The scourge of prodigals, want, shall never find you. 
Are you not moved with the imprecations 

And curses of whole families, made wretched 
By these practices? 


Lovell. 


Yes, ae rocks are, 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs; or as the moon is moved, 
When wolves, with hunger pined, bowl at her brightness. 
lam of a solid temper, and like these, 


Over. 


‘ 
i 
i 





| 


For noble maids to imitate. Since to live 

In wealth and pleasure’s common, but to part with 
Such poisoned baits is rare; there being nothing 
Upon this stage of life to be commended, 

Though well begun, till it be fully ended. 


The plays of Massinger are better adapted to stage repre- 


|; sentation, and agree better with modern taste, than the pro- 
| ductions of any other of the older dramatists. 
plays kecp the stage even in the present day. 


Several of his 


f Way to Pay Old Debts,” the “Bondman,” the “Maid of Hon- 


r,” the “Roman Actor,” and the “Fatal Dowry,’ 
sented very frequently and always meet with a justly merited 


| approbation. 


and intellectual Ford. 
have escaped the ravages of time; but these breathe the spirit 


"are repre- 


Come we now to our favorite—our darling author, the pure 
Eight only of his numerous plays 







Steer on a constant course: with mine own sword, 
If called into the field, Lean make that night, 
Which fearful enemies murmured at as wrong. 
Now. for those other piddling complaints 
Breathed out in bitterness; as when they call me 
Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant or mirnider 
Ou my poor neighbor's right, or grand incloser 
OF what Was common, to my private Use; : 
Nay, when my ears are pierced with widow’s cries, 
And undone orphans wash with tears tay Uiresiiold— 
I only think what ‘tis to have my daugiter 
Right honorable; and *us a powerful charm! 
Makes me insensible of remorse or pily, 
Or the least sting of conseicnee. 

Is ita mateh? 
I hope that is past doubt, now. 
Then rest secure; not hate of all mankind here, 
Or dread of aught may fall on me hereafter, 
Shall make me study aught but your advancement 
Oue story higher. Anearl! Uf gold can do at, 
Juspute not my religion, vor my taith, 
Though Lam borne thus headlong by my will: 
You may make choice of what belicet you please, 
To me they are equal, so, my lord, good morrow. 


Loreil. 


Over. 





The other characters inthis play are drawn witha master have |, 


ample notice than our confined space will allow; for they | 


of true poetry, and are the offspring of the most refined taste 
7? I ° ’ 
They deserve a much more 


and the purest imagination. 


DEVOTED TO POLITE LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS. 


The “New | 


abound in noble gems of talent—which like the rivers of 


‘quality, if he possesses no uther, he mcrits our highest ap- 


We could never view the miserable condition of Welborn un 
moved; nor do we ever peruse, without emotion, the affecting | 


interview between him and the Lady Allworth. 


ger may fairly challenge competition, and Lord Lovel, ‘Tom 


Indeed, in | 


painting the more generous emotions of the heart, Massin. | 
| 


Allworth and Welborn are pure draughts from honor, loyalty 
i 8 } 


and valor. 


mankind, 


That when they leave religion, and turn Atheists, 
Their own abilities leave them, 


Besides the picees which we have enumerated, Massinger 


The denounement. of this play is an cffort of the | 
most terrific and awe-inspiring imagination; inculcating a 
sound moral, and in the words of the playwright instructing 


is the author of the ‘Bondman,’ the ‘Virgin Martyr,’ written 
, b> . 


in conjunction with Rowley and Middleton, ‘the Picture,’ 


Maid of Toner,’ *A very Woman’ &e. 
The ‘Virgin Martyr’ conducts us back to the 


Racks and dungeons, whips and wheels, 


the | Corax, the king’s physician, equals of those antique ‘doctours 
|| of physicke,’ whose wise and learned definitions, cures and 
|| preventatives against the foul fiend, may be found in that in- 
Meleander is a finely drawn character— 
Palador is a “very honest kind of 


which menaced the Christian religion during the persecutions 


of Decius and Valerian. 


are written in a vein of genuine poctie purity, and the char. 
acter of Dorothea is a worthy cinanation from the genius of 
Theophilus and Uarpax are a couple to whom 
The 


Massinger. 
Faust and Mephistopheles bear a great resemblance. 


The pathetic parts of this tragedy 


final repentance of the Roman prefect, and his martyrdom in 


the cause of that church, which, like St. Paul, he had cruelly 


perseented, isa finely wrought incident 


death of the young soldier, expiring in an eestacy of religious 
It is to be Jamented, that the characters of Hircius and 


joy. 


No less so, the 


Spungius should be allowed to pollute this otherwise unexcep- 


tionable drama, but the taste of the day willed it so: 


The drama’s laws, the drama‘s patrons give, 
And they whi live to please, niust please to live. 


Angclo is a guardian spirit, whose every speech breathes 


the true genius of piety. 
impressive and delicately imagined incident. 


The martyrdom of Dorothea is an 


The “Picture” is a representation of the beauties of conju- 
gal fidelity. One of Massinger’s best attempts at comedy may 
be found in the character of Hilario, the Mr. Merryman of 
the piece. How doletully comic his sclilogay upon the banks 


of the river, after his expulsion from the castle; 


f looked this morning in my elass, the river, 
And there appeared a fish, called a Poor John 
Cut with a lenten face after my likeness, 


ties of rustic festivity. 


contemporaries, in loose and vulgar jests and dialogues 
ly wounding the eye and disgusting the imagination with the | 
|, prurient obscenities in which the most popular authors of the 
For this good 


day seemed to take such unmeasured delight. 


| probation. 
Many judicious critics, Mr. Campbell, for instance, have as- | 
serted that Ford could excite no interest in any other passion 
save that of love, “in which,” says he “ie displays a peculiar 
But Mr. Campbell 
surcly, when he penned the foregoing remark, had omitted to 
remember Ford’s great power in the delineation of iricndship 
—of' filial affection; and the great sway which his genius ex. 
ercises over the darker and more tragic passions. ‘That beau- 
tiful tragedy, the “Broken heart,” displays a mighty range 
The “Witch 
of Edmonton” and “Lover’s Sacrifice” are no less beautifully 
| depicted, and his first effurt, the “Love’s Melancholy” exhib- 
its talent, rivalling that of Jonson, Fletcher and Massinger. 
The ‘Lover’s Melancholy’ is avowedly taken from tat 
quaint and excellent work, Burton’s ‘Anatomy of Melancholy’ 


depth and delicacy of roman tic feeling.” 


of dramatic knowledse and poctic execllence. 


valuable treatise. 
Amcthus and Mcnaphon. 


king,” well meaning to be sure; but by no imeans, over bur- 
| thened with intellect’ Rhetias is an exccllent picture, remind- 
|ing us strongly of Camberland’s “Penraddock”—rough and 
}churlish in exterior—tender and affectionate in heart. 
interview with the prince, and his final burst of ailection to- 
}wards Mcleander are drawn witha master hand. 

The language of this drama affords a fine contrast to that, 
‘Lhe interview 


of Fletcher, in treating of a similar subject. 


between Thamasta and Parthenophill contrasts most fovorably 
| with the corresponding scene in the ‘Custom of the Country,’ 
where Hippolit entertains Arnoldo. Parthenophill, or Erociea 
resembles in soine respects, the parallel character of Bel- 


larioin Fletcher’s Philaster. 


‘Honeymoon’ has introduced a siinilar incident, in the disguise 
of Zamora, as Eugenio; and far exee!s cither Ford or Fictcher 


n his delineation of the character. 


| phon describes to Amethus his first interview with the dis- 
It has been imitated 
by Crabshaw, Ambrose Phillips, and many others; but “none 
of their versions,” says Mr. Giiford, “can at all compare for 
The description of 


guiscd Eroclea, is eminently beautiful. 


harmony and grace with this before us.” 


the rival melody between the nightingule and the lute player— 
land the death of the deieated bird is thus elegantly describcd: 


The bird ordain’d to be 
Music’s jirst murty:, strove to in tate 


Tobin, in his comedy of the 


The assage where Mena- 





Aud it seemed to speak and say, **good-morrow, cousin.” 


The ‘Maid of Honor’ is to be adinired for the extreme ni- | 


These several souuds: which, woen her warbling throat 
Fail’d in, for griesy down dropp'd sie on his Inte. 
And brake ber heart! It was the qucintest suduess, 


cety of its plot—the high minded delicacy of its sentiments, 


and the exquisite touches of nature lavished npon the char- | 


acter of Camiola. ‘Tie stout soldier, Gonzaga, is finely im- 
agined; but the weak and unstable Bertoldo is unworthy the 
love of so pure a being as Camiola, and we cannot help think- 


‘To see the couqueror upon ler livarse 

To weep atuneral el gy of tears; 

That t us) me my Amethus, | eould chide 
Mine owa tininandy Weakness, luat made me 
A fellow mouruer with hin. 


The play abounds throughout in harmonious passages of 
this nature, which fall upon the ear as the soitest cadence of 


ing Adorni much more deserving of her favor. The catast- 
tophe of the picce is skilfully arranged and well conducted. 
Camiola is a favorite character of ours, and in the concluding 


words of the play, 
She well deserves, 

Her name, the “Maid of Honour!’ May she stand 

To all posterity, a fair example 





an Eolian harp, kissed by the playful zephyrs. 
nounement of the drama is fine!y conceived, and bears a 
strong resemblance to the conclusion of a “Very Woman.” 
Mr. Gifford is of opinion that Ford is indebted to Massinger |: 


1} 
1} 


The de- 


| for a considerable part of his plot. 


i 


The next drama which we are about to review, affords the || 


| Brazil, expose their brilliant treasures to the eye at every step. | 
His muse is sulewm and sad; delighting rather to wander 
amid the glooin of forests, and the barren wilderness of savage | 
nature, than to tread upon the soit turf and mingle in the gaye- | 
Nor does he indulge, like most of his 








“most favorable specimens of the genius of Ford The — 
jken Heart” may compare with any tragedy of the,” 
| which it was written. The extreme purity of thought age in 
|| pression which pervades the entire play excites ie, ex. 
wonder, and admiration. An ontline of the plot ip ree 
an idea of the general character of the work. iti 
The scene of the drama is laid in Sparta. 


P A feud hay; 
existed between Thrasus and Crotolon, a 


tw le . 
the ruling monarch, Amyclas, had thine 
by promoting a marriage between Orgilus, son of Crotol : 
and Penthea, daughter of Thrasus. The death of Mics 
and the Laughty resentment-of Ithoeles his son seat 
the fulfilments of this marriage; and Penthea is induced t, 
give “her hand—but not her heart,” to Bassanes, a rich ; 
powerful nobleman of Sparta, o 
Bassanes soon becomes jelous of his wife. He susnects 
Orgilus, and whosoever approaches her person, He dota 
a ‘ : : His fy. 
rious Jealousies excite the anger of Ithocles, w ho, at a subse. 


fears to allow her intercourse with her own brother 


quent period of the play, refuses to allow Penthca to returr 

home with the jealous Bassanes. 
as . : . 

The unfortunate Orgilus, at the opening of the play, an 

. . . o r 

nounces his determination to depart for Athens, alleging » 

le Trenc > 1¢% 97 “w) : Bia lige 

his reason, the jealousy of Bassanes, and his hope of alleviatins 


| the condition of Penthea. Instead, however, of leaving Spar 
& »par- 


ta, he takes up his lodging with Teenicus, a philosovher; and 
disguised as a student, is enabled to gain an interview with 
Penthea, which incites his over wrought feelings to a deadly 
spirit of revenge, to accomplish which purpose, he leaves his 


j Cul. Bes 


_and addressing Nearchus, recommends Armostes, 


seclusion. 


Ithocles, meanwhile, has become enamoured of (; lanthe 


the beautiful and virtaous daughter of Amyclas, who returns 
his passion; but is destined by her father to Nearchus, prince 
of Argos. The full knowledge of the misery brought upon 
Penthea and Orgilus, by his means, bursts upon the r pentant 
Ithocles. But the dart has sped. 
upon the wretched Penthea, who dies raving. Orzilus brings 
Ithocles to the chamber where Penthea is discovered, de A 


Misery has done its worst 


seated in a chair, and veiled. By means of a seat, construct. 
ed by Orgilus, Ithocles is hampered in the tvils, and Orzilys 
3 ily 

completes his vengeance, by the slaughter of Ithoeles, w! 
dies forgiving his murderer, and imploring pardon of the 
dead body of Penthea. Meanwhile, age and infirmity over. 
power Amyclas, who dies. The news of this event is brought 
to Calantha, while she is dancing ata mask, given in honor 
ofthe nuptials of Prophilus and Euphrania. This tragi 
event does not disturb the seemi: g composure of Cal .n‘ha--the 
scene continues—the place is the state room of the palace; 
during the revel, Armostes enters. 

AIrmostes. (rhispering Culantha.) The king your father’s dead. 

Ca’. ‘To the other change. 

ety. Is*t possible! 

hey dance the second change. 
Eviter Rassanes. 
Bas. (arhispers Cal.) Oh, madam! 
Penthea, poor Penthea’s starved! 

wW liee!— 
Lead to the next. 
Amazement dulls my senses, 





Bas. 
They cance the third change. 

Enter Orgilus. 
Org. (whispers Cal.) Brave lihocles is murder’d, murder‘d cruclly. 


Cal. How dull this music sounds! strike up more sprightly: 
Our footings are not active like our heart, 
Which treads the ntiibler measure. 
Org. Lam thunderstruck! 
The last change. 
Cal. So! let us breathe awhile! 





The death of Amyclas leaves Calantha queen ot 
and her first act is to command the death of the murderer 
Orgilus, who in the presence of Armostes, uncle of !thecles. 
and Bassances, destroys himself by piercing his veins. The 
us the same 


frightful wildness of these scenes excites in 
= 


feclings as the uncarthly paintings of Angele, or the fan 
etchings of Retzsch. 

The last scene is laid in a temple. 
Calantha, Bassanes, Nearchus anc t 
After their devotions, Caluntha as: 


Ithocles is brougat . 
on a bier, crowned. 
train enter the temple. 


. c ~ Po hyshand 
the advice of her counsellors as regards the chvice of a hasbsn 
Bassanes 





E ; ee + ae es tar her 
and Crotolon to high dignities, providing also for her ot 
are alil- 


dependants, as though she were dictating her marriag 2 
cles. Upon the promise of Nearchus to perform these articles 
she bursts into the following beautiful specch, addressing 
corpse of Ithocles. 


Now [ turn to thee, thou shadow 

Of my contract d lord! Bear witness all, 

1 put my mother’s wedding ring upon . 

His finger; “twas my tather’s last bequest. ‘ 
“ihe (Places a ring upon the finger of Mhocles) 

Thus I new-marry him, who-e wiie | am: 

Death shall not separate us. Oh, my lords, 

I but deceived your eves with antic gesture, 

When one news straight came huddiing on another, 
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ull T danced forward! “Perkin Watbeck” is an historical play, written in imita. || purgated edition of the Bible, and Bowdler’s murderous at- 





























‘ns of death! and death, mp ta te ‘ : 
; tstruck home, aod here, and 1 an instan . P . e ss ‘“ a 
"4 aetiech mire women, who with shrieks and outeries, ition of the historical dramas of Shakspeare. ‘The characters || tempt upon Shakspeare shall have superseded the editions 
in Can aging nash where pe sisi jare finely drawn; especially those of Henry the seventh, || now in use, our ancient poets may rest secure in their glory, 
' ret live to prove DEW pleashres, ¢ c | . ‘ af > ‘ ‘ i ae 
a. bap the silent griets that cut the heart-strings | Huntley, James of Scotland, the Earl of Surrey, and Lady || nor fear the invasions of these ultra-squeamish critics. 
nt Let we die smiling. Sisatobamadiiads | Katherine Gordon. The chief beauties of the play rest upon But we have spun out this paper to so great a length alrea- 
, year: oe Ie “iss | i . . : . . . 
. ~¥ One kiss on these woghnay ——_ Epes = erack— | the ardent attachment of Lady Gordon to Warbeck, (which || dy, that it would be impossible to do justice to the other au- 
bees °3 Sparta’s king. Cotumi e es | : a “ acsiabe we P 
Ae vait at th alla, now to sing the song ‘ occasions two or three scencs of great excellence), the death ||thors mentioned above, within the short limits which we 
ng J fitted for my end. of Sir William Stanley, and the misfortunes of Warbeck.||have left us. In a subsequent article, we shall institute a 
m 4 dirge is then chaunted, at the end of which Armostes || The character of Alexander Gordon, earl of Huntley is the || comparison between Webster and Maturin and describe some 
s r, e ‘i é ais ° s *): 
It, exclaims: | gem of the picce. The scene where King James, after be. || of the fine productions of Christopher Marlowe and William 
n LOOK TO THE QUEEN. jtrothing Lady Gordon to Warbeck, in direct opposition to |} Rowley. 
S, Bassancs, advancing to the corpse and looking on it re- | the wishes of her father, the earl of Huntley, who had in- —— 
nt i e 
it sie tended that she should have married Lord Dalyell, is ex- THE SOLEMN IN QUIRY. 
i ’ ° > , . . . 
" Her “heart is broke” indeed. ; ; 'ceedingly fine. Katherine asks a blessing of her father, who BY LUCY SEYMOUR. 
id Oh royal maid, would thou had’st missed this part— replies— 
Yet im asa brave one. I must weep to see Ori gi want 
up smile in death. | T am Huntley . 
ts He ; ' : i Old Alexander Gordon, a plain subj: cis, 
The whole drama abounds in like beautiful passages and ior meee nor less: and, lady, if you wish for Where is he?—Job. 
: ne ‘ te Hessing, you must bend your knees to heaven; 
ms expressions. It is upon the character of Penthea, however, For heaven dit give me you. Als! alas! : He was on earth a warrior brave, 
Ford has exercised the magic of his art. Pale, sad and | What would you have me say? may all the happiness And serv’d his country well, 
‘ that For vad 6 My prayers ever sued to fall upon you, He found a home beneath the wave 
: uncomplaining, she wanders through the world, unhoping and | Preserve you in your virtues!—Prithee, Dalyell, aiuicaencan 9 
‘ airi Her high sense of her moral degradation-—the | Come with me; for [ feel thy griefs as tull a 
sir ' r i dded nd I bod | As mine; let’s steal away and ery together. | 
. ‘ > y (0) ! 0 | F a . ‘ in life F b 
% knowledge that her heart is wedded t one, an ner y to| The masque of the ““un’s Darling,” written in conjunc: | He was in life a statesman proud, 
her—the fixed hopelessness of her situation, communi.) ,. ‘ ; : : ny Basking in glory’s ray, 
3 anothe 2 i | tion with Decker, is much inferior to the masques of Jonson , , " 
icy coldness to her heart. But this could not last. | : ’ He won the plaudits of the crowd, 
4 cate an icy eo peat ' Siti 5 seca ; {although by no means deficient either in beauty or in brilliant Where is he? who can say? 
. Her reason ae vgs werner a a a ie | conceptions. ‘The second act which is entirely the production » ; 7 
ies: a wretched, pitiable ruin! ow delicately sweet— | : A ; fe was a miser cold of heart 
d she dies; a ¥ retch 9h em : ; : aon | of Decker, is considered the most perfect portion of the} With uarclentine’s ? 
" how searchingly affecting is her interview with the stricken | - IUD CHECLERSING DEI, 
i piece. In other’s woes he claim’d no part, 
y Orgilus. The “Witch of Edmonton” is the joint production of Row- | Death came—where is he now? 
How, Orgilus, by promise, I was thine, | kk . P a bey ’ 
whe heaven's de witnesr; they can Witneen, too ley, Dekker, Ford, and as the titlepage aflirms, of some others. ' da ania he 
é é 4 : ’ as Slee He trod with pleasure’s glitt’ring throng, 
A rape done on - truth: _ : do love thee Mr. Gifford however, reduces this list of authors to Dekker | The star of every eye 
Yet, Orgilus, and yet, must best appear ‘ = F ‘ é ac | ‘ it) 
, In tendering thy freedom; for find * and Ford, and denies that Rowley assisted in the composition | She mingled with the dance and song, 
, Moe i anassemimrar tine” of the play. It isa deep domestic tragedy, founded upon Where are they? none reply. 
y thy not daring to atte y fi ; : : , 
e With injury of any loose conceit, /some of the wild tales and accusations brought against witch- He sought to win a poet’s name 
n Which might give deeper wounds to discontents, | : er 7 : a 4 ’ 
: Continue this fair race; then though f cannot oe during the dark and bloody times of the Puritan domin- And spent the midnight oil, 
t Add to thy a oe I —_ ante often ion. The story is told with a simplicity of style and a heart | The grave preferr’d its fearful claim, 
. Remember from what fortune fT am fallen . i: | ead a z 
: And pity mine own ruin.—Live—live happy, —— pathos, which come home to the heart; and the fate | Waat fruit hath all his toil? 
ape) pecking tt ono payee ‘eonees ! of poor Susan Carter interests the sympathies equally with | She knew but sorrow,—kindred tiea, 
iis Darren ag 23 y tsstie, | r se e : s 
And, oh! when thou art married, think on me the loftier tragedies and more regal arguments of higher sor- From her were early riv’n, 


But now she rests in paradise, 





¢ wep. “ontempt: » thy wile a cc + A 
seam eggs ames” jrows. The cool villainy of Frank Thorney is only equalled | saunas mamindnamaiiad 
searing My Story, ' || . . : " or here she liv’d for heav’n. 
Now Jet us part. i, by the fiend like composure of Stukely, in another domestic 


Tis of the Christian then alone, 
When life’s stern conflicts cease, 
We dare to say with fearless tone 


This whole passage is magnificently beautiful. So, when | tragedy; but the penitence and remocrs which accompany 
Orgilus has departed, Penthea looks after him sadly— i the last earthly moments of the repentant criminal interest 
| and affect the reader painfully. The characters of Sir Arthur | 











He sigh’d my name, sure, as he parted from me; Rete os oe His spirit rests in peace. 
I fear [ was too rough. Alas, poor gentleman! |Clarington and Winnifrede; of Carter and Thorney are| . 
ss Saeiaed Side Sane Des Velen St Abe YOUN, | draughts from real life. Susan Thorney is a pure and amia- permease 
MY NEW COAT. 


But like the ruins of those ruins. | ‘ , 
|| ble conception, whose sad fate excites the deepest commisera- || 


Tae scene between Ithocles and Penthca breathes the! | never was so miserable in all my life, as the day I put on 


tion. 
same sad spirit. How softly pathetic are the following lines, | The means by which Ford introduces his superunatural |My new coat. My misery was heightened by the circum- 
In vain we labor in this course of life ‘agents may excite a smile mn modern times, by their quaint | stance that I expected to be particularly happy. 
To piece our journey out at length, or crave = baa . ; | . ay , " i 
Reepies of breath; or home is in the grave. | simplicity; but when we consider that the wardrobes of those | I put it on after breakfast. It fitted me exccedingly well, 


}and I have rather a handsome figure—at least so my tailor 


Then let us care ji 2 = C c = 
: : : od fe one ose Vi ‘ ; 
To live so, that our reckonings may fall even, | days contained few cr none of those a illusions by | ‘. ‘ aera a 
When we're to make account. ; which the agency of demons and good spirits is brought ; tells me. I had been reading Miss Langdon’s ‘Improvisa- 





trice;’ but the moment I put on my new coat, I found that my 
thoughts wandered to Prince street, and I could no longer 
participate in the sorrows of her heroine. I buttoned my new 
|| coat, for the greatest natural philosophers tell us that we should 
| always wear a new Coat buttoned, that it may get a habit of 


about upon the modern stage; and that our ancestors were 
equally impressed by these machines, as their descendants by 
more polished inventions; the “robe to goe invisebell,” and 
the rug in which the urchin who personated the dog is wrap- 


ped will cease to move our laughter. 
Barker, in his tragedy of “Superstition,” has treated this | setting close to the body. I buttoned my new coat and sal. 


subject of witchcraft with great skill and elegance. We are lied forth. I passed through the western division of George- 
opinion, that he is indebted partly tothe witch of Ford for |strect. It struck me that there was an unusual number of 


The murder of Ithocles reminds us us of the conclusion of | 
Miss Mitford’s fine tragedy of Julian. The incident of the |) 
veiled corpse is borrowed from Sophocles and is used for | 
the same dread purpose in the Electra, the Broken heart, and || 
‘Julian, "The opening of the scene is fine. Pentheais discover- i 


tH 
1} 





ed veiled, and dead in her chair, her maids weeping at her fect. 


Enter Ithocles and Orgitlus. 


Ist. Ser. (to Orgilus, showing the chair.) Tis done: that on her right hand. || Saat : : : : . 

Ore. Good! besone. id (Bxeunt servunts.) || his plot; but the incidents and scenes in his play, have ladies at the windows. I did not carce—I was sure that my 

Ith, Sort peace enrich this room! |a far greater influence over the feelings, and the fate of new coat hada fashionable cut—so I said to myself ‘they 
| 


Org. H nw fares the lady? 5 e . 1 
Phile. Dead! Charles and Mary is equally tragical and more con- | ay 


Chris. Deud! m ed . | s . 

i sonant with probability, than the deaths of Frank Thorney if I were conscious that I wore a new coat. I assumed an 
easy, good humored, condescending kind of air, and the ex- 
ion of my countenance seemed benevolently to indicate 


look if they please.’ I resolved, however, not to walk as 


This a beautiful touch of nature, and rarcly equalled in the | and the unfortunate Susan. 1 


"ritings of any dramatist, ancient or modern. ‘The continu. || Ford is the author of several plays, among which are those | PTess 
‘excellent tragedies, “Love’s Sucrifice,” and “The Fancies, | that I would have addressed a few words, to an old friend, 
Chaste and Noble.” The catastrophe of the former play is |even although he appeared in a coat that I had seen him in 
one of the most dark and tragical to be found in the whole |six months before. I did not wear my Indian hankerchief in 
tie mind. We rise from the perusal of this splendid produc-} range of the drama. Mr. Gifford has however, with unspar- | my breast, for I look upon that as a stratagem to which men 

ing and relentless hand, cut out almost the entire piece, and | should resort only when the front part of their coat is thread. 


“on with chastened and serious minds; a state of feeling but 
rarely excited by the perusal of dramatic writings; but which | cartainly the whole plot, on the ground of immorality. What || bare. I put my hankerchief (it is real India, and I have only 
an essential attendant upon an accurate review of so|ja paltry, wretched excuse for the mutilation of so noble a play! | one of the sort) into my coat pocket, and I allowed one of 


eautiful, yet so melancholy a production as the “Broken | This eternal unmeaning cry of “immorality” has been one || the yellow corners to hang out as if by accident. I occa- 


Heart.” _ of the principal causes of the of literature. For our own || sionally conveyed it from my pocket to my nose, but when 


| part, we are one of those who think that purity of spirit too | I replaced, it a yellow corner, by the accident, always hung 


ttion of the seene is wrought out with a corresponding de- 
Tee of perfect . | 
sree of perfection, and the violent death of Ithocles, by the 

hend of Oroilne ; , : ii 
hand of Orgilus, impresses a deep and heavy solemnity upon | 


$ 


P “Ido not know,” says Mr. Lamb, “where to find, in any 
i * catastrophe so grand, so solemn, and so surprising as troublesome to be guarded, when such a strict watch must | out. 
imho mati of the Spartan boy, who let a beast gnaw be kept over it, and so zealous an attention puid, lest the At the corner of Castle-street, ene porters touched their 
$ till he died, without expressing a groan, is a faint slightest collision with an immoral seatiment should overturn || hats to me; and two maid servants who were standing at 

p of their arena stair, looked after me tili I was out of 


wy Mmage of this dilaceration of the spirit, and excentera- |the whole fabric. That is an excellent snecr of Mephistop- | the to 





tion of the j : : 5 : ‘ } a |: 
- ol the 'mnost mind, which Calantha, with a holy violence |) heles, when he tells Faust that sight. 

i te “er nature, keeps clusely covered till the last duties) re When I came to where the coaches are opposite the assem- 
{Sule and a queen are fulfilled. But Ford was of the first | To chaste ears, what chaste hearts cannot renounce. | bly room, three or four men asked if I wanted a coach, but 


ord o . . 
“SEE Of poets; he sought for sublimity, not by parcels in|| However, let these sickly moralists enjoy the full conscioas- || though the compliment rather pleased me I declined their 
“etaphors or visible images, but directly where she has full|| ness of delight which they must feel while engaged in “the | offer. Just as I passed Gardner’s shop, or between that and 
|| emasculation of our best specimens of wit and poetry.” 08 M’Diarmid’s, an individual rather shabbily dressed, whisper- 


Teg . ° 
of i in the heart of man, in the actions and eee 
€ greatest minds.” cun a son goue,” says Madame de Sevigne; but until the ex-Ued in my ear, ‘Any old clothes to sell, sir?” I answered ‘no! 
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rather gruffly, for my first impression was that a kind of sneer 
was intended at my new coat; but on reflection I felt convin- | 
ced that these old clothes men address persons of gentleman- ), 
ly appearance, and therefore I take this opportunity of pub- 
licly expressing my regret for severity to the individual in 
question, who I am sorry to repeat, was rather shabbily dres- 
sed. Hitherto I had met with little to ruffle me. \ 

Just as 1 turned into South Hanover-street, I rubbed against || 
a white phantom, who passed on as if nothing had happened | 
but who left the whole of my right arm and shoulder covered | 
with flour and dust. The daring villain was a baker, and | 
with a ruthless barbarity worthy only of a lineal descendant i 
of the murderer Heggart, he had attempted to destroy for 
ever my coat and my happiness. Fortunately, an obliging I 
footman, who was ncar me at the time, secing my distress || 
lifted his hand, and by a pretty violent application of it to my | 
back and side, succeeded in restoring me to coinparative peace || 
of mind. I got into Prince’s street. | 
The sun was shining brightly, all the world was abroad; 





but I did not mect with one whose coat was so new as my 
own. 
of universal attention. 
glanced sunshine into mine; I cannot recollect the number of | 
blue oglers that stole ny heart at every step. 
wood’s shop, a gentleman ina blue surtout and green spec. | 


I felt my superiority; I perceived that I was an object | 
I don’t know how many black eyes 


Opposite Black- | 


tacles, stopped me, and addressing me in French, gave me to | 
understand that he was a Spanish refugee, very poor and very | 
miserable—and that, as he had been informed I was celebra- 
ted for my charitable actions, he hoped I would afford him a | 
little assistance. 1 was rather pleased at the stranger’s ad- 
dress; but how he came to be informed that I was celebrated 
for my charitable actions, | confess I cannot very well com- 
prehend; for, with the exception of a penny I threw to a lit- 
tle hoy who continued scraping on the fiddle under my win. | 
dow one day after dinner when I was falling to sleep, I do 
not think I have given away a farthing in charity for tie last 
six months. 
tacles, had done we tie honor to single me out, probably in! 


The Spanish refugee, however, in green spec. | 


consequence of the air of distinction which my uew coat 
gave, and it would have been very inhuman in me not to have | 
presented him with half a crown, He reecived it with much 
gratitude, and T went on towards the Calton-Hill. 

Passing the Waterloo Hotel, I encountered a cloud of dust 
which I did not at all like, bat which I was philosopher 
enough to submit to in silence. Severer evils were awaiting 
me. After I had ascended the hill, the day suddenly became 
overeast; big, licavy drops of rain began to fall—faster and 
faster—ti!] a thunder shower came tumbling with irresistible 
violence.-——Good heaven! rain, thunder—rain upon a new coat, 
—the very first day I had ever put it on! 1 turned back, 1 
ran, I flew, but in vain. Before I could reach the nearest 
place of shelter, L was completely drenched. I could have) 
wept, but I was in too great an agony to think of weeping. | 

Wien I got to the cast end of Prince-street, there was not 
a coach on the stand. I might get into Barry’s or Mackay’s, 
put it would have been of no use, I wasas wet as I could be. 
I walked straigit home through the splashing streets. I do not 
think I was in my right reason. I was to have dined out in 
my new coat, and now it would never look new again! I 
J was soaked in water. I put my hand in my pocket me- 
chanically to take out iy silk handiecrehief—I don’t know, 
why; Heaven and earth! it was gone; my pocket had been 
I had lost ny new silk handkerchief! The horrible 
conviction flashed upen me that the Spanish refugee in grecn 


picked. 


spectacles, who had complimented me on my charitible ac- 
tions, and to whom I had given hali’ a crown, took it from 
me. 

Ireached home more dead than alive. I threw off my 
coat, and sent it to the kitchen to be dried. My cook is a 
very good woman, but she is rather fat. I sat by myself me-| 
ditating upon the uncertainty of human life. My reverie; 
lasted a long while. Suddenly an odor like that of a singed 
sheep’s head reached my nostrils. I started up, ina moment 
the fatal truth crossed my mind; [ rushed into the kitchen; 
my cook was fast asleep; and my coat was sinoking before | 
the fire, burning brown ina dozen of places, with here and 
there several small holes. I seized a carving knife to, 
stab the eook to the heart; but in my impetuosity I tumbled. 
over a kitchen tub, and as F fell, my head struck with a bump | 
upon the cook’s lap. She started up, and calling me a ‘base | 


£ 


monster,’ fled from the kitchen as fast as her dumpy legs | 


a . 
could carry her dumpier carcass. I thought of committing | 
suicide; but just at that moment the ehambermaid came to 
teil me that the tailor had called to know how I liked my new | 


coat. I pushed my arm through one of the holes that had! 


ted, at Darochers? \ 


and on the way, the love-smitten swain, described to his com- 


\red-eyed, carricature of her species, in 








| bope, however, to be able next week to fulfil 
|in the meanwhile would advise every indiv; 
‘The Young Statesman; or, The Code of Honor,” by Locy Seymour. | man, and child, to pay a visit to +g necctcggan man, wo. 
This is a tale of thrilling interest, containing thirteen chapters, from the \} h ; 3 orama, assuring all 
talented and amiable author uf the “Swiss Heiress.” We confess, we || ™ o — 8% U re they will be more than gratified with th 
feel Ourselves highly flattered by having the Monument made the me- || sight of this sublime work of Art. It will . 
dium through which, 80 many communicauons, from this accomplished | mental feast. 

and useful writer, are given to the public. 


TU READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





Our design; ang 


Prove a rich 


And we feel assured that || 
“The Young Statesman,” will add, in no small degree, tu the growing i 
and well-earned popularity of one whose real merits are only equaled || that “earth trem. 


| ” 
by her heaven-born modesty.—We shall commence its publication in | bled ~~ he trod,” and of Hector that “he seemed a movine 
our 27th number. | mountain topp’d with snow-” What fine pecking critics of the 
A continuation of “The Law Student,’? has been received, and will be) present time, would have upon a modern poet, who Pte 
Inuse? 


publisied. take such liberties in the inspirati i 
The foliowing articles are filed for publication:—To Mrs. Sarah M- a alae 


by Banero.—*To J. S.,” by Ciirroro.—‘ To ? by Dr. James A. 
Youno.—.4 health to thee, my bonnie lass,”? by James HUNGERFORD. 


TO COUNTRY SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those subscribers at a‘distance, who have not yet paid their subscription 
to the Monument, are respectfully and earnestly requested to do so | 
without furtier deiay.—Remit by mail, post paid, and they will receive | 
our thanks, and at the same time enable us to render the paper more in- | 
teresting; as it is our wish to make some improvements at as early a day | 
as possible;—but this depends entirely upon the punctuality of our sub- 
scrivers. We are sorry to be compelled to say, that some of our sub- 
scribers .ave been shamefully negligent in this matter; aud should they | 
find the Moncment discontinued alter the 25th No., they may kuow the | 

reason, as we feel satisfied that if an individual do not pay his subserip- | 


tion after receiving our paper siz months—it is at least probable he will | q 

hot ater receiving ittwelve months. But we shall not be willing to let | Nort AMERICAN QUARTERLY MAGAZINE.—The number of 

delinquent sub:eribers off without at least a word more at parting, When || this w 3R : ’ 

“ a b di os “d c st thin sly , eir proper ee - a nesalbale dig thaoneey Beoe » has been Presented to us by the 
ay De Gispos ocd TAINS © a eS. . ‘ . ys ‘ 

; Bsy Pry editor, Mr. Sumner Lincoln Fairfield, who it appears has re. 
moved his office of publication to this city. We have hereto. 
fore enjoyed much satisfaction in the perusal of the North 
| American Quarterly Magazine, and regretted to Icarn that it 
i would be, during the “days of suspension,” suspended. Those 
| days are passing eway and “resumption” is becoming the 
| order, almost to the very Banks, which were the ringleaders 


~~ — | in the whole matter, 
QUEEN vicroria.—We have often been amused at the ex: | We hive not had opportunities of reading all the peices in 
cessively complimentary paragraphs we have met with, in | the Quarterly Magazine, but of such as we have read, we hes. 
which all manner of tender ephithts were Javished upon the || itate not to say a few words, 

chubby-faced damsel, whom fortune has honored with the || The poetry and lives of the Troubadours, We perused 
proud title of queen, and but for a sentence here and there | with plcwsure, as we do every thing we mect with, that has 
which has crept in among the volumes of praise, that have | 

been bestowed upon her person, we should suppose her to be | The ancient Roman reform bill, exhibits some plain sre. 
the most lovely creature upon the face of the earth. But her | cimens of the party spririt of the ancient Romans which may 
describers have occasionally thrown in a line which when put | be profitably contrasted with the party feuds of the present 








Fiicuts oF FaNcy.—Homer says of Ajax, 





” 
’ 








Marcu oF IMPROVEMENT.—An honest farmer of the olden 
| time, speaks of the march of improvement, which the springing 
| up of rail roads and stock companies has produced, in causing 
farmers to forsake their farms and turn their attention to the 
| cultivation of some of the ‘excellencies of higher life, There's 
reason as well as rhyme in his home spun verse. 

In 1772, it was 


The husband to the plough, | 


| 

But in 1837, it is 
The wile to the cow; 

| 


The husband rallvho: 
The daugher piano; ‘ 
The wite silk and satin; 
The boy Greek and Latin: 
And we'llall be gazetted, 


The daugliter tothe sow; 
The son to the mow; 
And your rents will be netted. 








| 
. ceaauiiemnanasenellll 
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‘been made interesting by uge. 





together we find that the charming queen—the captivator of | day. Rome had her conservatives, and reformers, and doubtless 
niultitudes and breaker of hearts, is short, scarce five fect two i Plebian and Patrican waged as contentious a warfare as the 
in high heeled boots; and R. Shelton McKenzie Esq. has had | rival politicians, which may yct be called the agitators of so- 
the impudence to state, that she is “disproportionably short |/cicty. The Romans after long contentions were obliged to 
leyged,” and of the “dumpy genus,” and to cap the climax | mect on neutral ground to settle their differences, for Loco 
he says, she “waddles,” instead of walks. Fie! Shelton, to say || Focos and aristocrats were about as obstinate as we find them 
is said to have yellow hair and eyes of nearly the same color; | Magnetism, had we room, but as we have not, we shall be 


|in our own country. 
Victoria would not be admitted a beauty in Baltimore, for she || We should make some extracts from the article on Animal 
the skin on her forehead is so tight that it almost shines, and | obliged to defer it until some future time. 
There are three cpigrams in this number, which interfered 


such things of a queen! 


her checks are as round asa dutch oven; her cheek bones || 
Project considerably, her chin is small and pointed—neck very || considerably with the pleasure we anticipated when we begat 
Now to the above, add an aquiline nose, and if there’s | its perusal. The second is foolish and highly indecent, and we 
any thing like beauty about the face of the qucen, why we | cannot but express onr regret that Mr. Fairfield admitted them. 
are not judges of the article; and if McKenzie is to be be- || Occasionally we find a slur such as the following. “Can we 
lieved, and he has told some tough yarns in his time, her | or any one wonder that we have no liierature among us wiile 
“fair form,” is two “dumpy” to be elegant. What a figure } blockheads bear sway, and ignorant mechanics atitempt to 
And how would she shine, forehead excep- | rule?” 

Perhaps our mechanics are not all so ignorant as the wri- 
Ye remember an anecdote of two young chaps, one of | ter would suppose, nor do we think that blockheads bear sway, 
unless it indecd, be in literature, where we must confess, "¢ 
We may have ignorant 


long. 


for a ba!l room? 


whom proposed to the other on a certain occasion to introduce | 
him to his beloved, a charming girl, one of the most lovely and | find some ailempting to flourish. 
mechanics, as we know we have literary blockheads, and 
where one is “used up” the other should not he spared. We 


have some intellectual Mechanics however who are a creclt 


adorable of sex. On the evening appointed, oif they trudged, 


panion the matchless perfections of lis bethrothed, and wast- 
ed the choicest words, such as have been scatterd upon the | to us, and should be encouraged instead of snecred at. 
Again the writer alluded to, remarks, “but all are neither 
until the youth expeetcd to be captivated the instant le be- | learncd nor wise, especially among a de mocratic horde of supe? 
hicld tie beautecus inaid. What was his surprize, when he | ficial boasters.” We should like to know, if it be the Amet- 
was presenicd to a thin-visaged, red-haired, and as he said, |)ican nation that is styled democratic horde of superficis 
Such sweening sentences are cbicctionable, anc ¢ 


5 oikd 
snou.c 


personal fame of Victoria, in the vivid description he gave, | 





whose face and boasters. 

Mortifi- 

ed at his disappointment, when they let the house to return to 

their home, the companion of the lover asked how he came | give offence without the probability of effecting any 

to deceive him in such a manner, describing as beautiful, a | purpose. 

girl ugly almost to deformity. “Hush, Jim,” replicd he, “she’s i There are some pcices of good poetry in the mog 
} 


man capable of writing such peices as they cecurin, 


tigure he could not ciscover one redeeming feature. 
possess judgement sufficient, to eject all such phrases as ¥ 


azine, anc 


; ; ces hich thing, We 

| worth ten thousand.” jnothwithstanding the objections we make, which — " 
: m : ‘ 1} . y easut 
And that ten thousand doubtless hid a multitude of—imper- || feel in duty bound to do, the number hes afforded us p jin 
fections. Victoria is a queen, and the application can readily |}and we trust profit, as we hope the publication may proé™ 


be made. | the same for the publisher. 


| THE DEPARTURE OF THE ISRAELITES.—It was our intention | 











; is that 
SovuTHERN LITERAY MESSENGER.—A good number 6 — 


been burned in the back of it—tottered into the dining room/) to speak particularly of the merits of this magnificent picture, || bearing the date of March 1838, containing thirty-six ditet 


where he was waiting for me—and fell in a swoon at his feet. i this weck, but have been prevented by numerous duties. We| ent peices of varied interest and merit. T: 
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* in which the immorality of Voltaire, Volney, and | 
meets a strong and merited reproof. 

ified at finding in the Messenger, a very favo- | 
f the New York Mirror. Friendly feelings |) 
nd fricndly notices be exchanged among the 1 
different sections of our country. Many of'|| 
we fear entertain sectional prejudices, and regard each || 
ee as rivals rather than friends in the great cause of|| 
ales We anticipate a hearty response by many to the | 


good example commenced by the messenger. 


=n the paper entitled “Influence of morals on the happines 


of man, 
E. L. Bulwer 

We are grat 
rable notice © 
should exist, a 
periodicals in 








PARLOR oRNAMENT.—We have received two numbers of a || 
neat quarto, bearing the above titic; published by Messrs. | 
Matchett and Neilson. ‘he matter it contains, selected and | 


original is of a character calculated to please and interest. 
] 








THE MANIAC. | 


It was a chilly day in winter, and we were all seated ina) 
comfortable schoul-room. A man of most wretched appear. | 
ance was seen passing by, drawing a hand sled, on which i 
were several bundles of woolen rags, the remnants of his gar- || 
ments worn till they could be of no further use. He was clad | 
in those but little better, and was apparently so weak as to i 
be scarcely able to draw his sled. Some looked out of the | 
window and began to laugh. The instructor saw him, and i 
remarked the school may rise and nll look at that wretched 
man passing by. All did so, and nearly all were diverted | 
to laughter. | 

After all had seen, the master told them they might take | 
their seats, and then remarked; “I was willing you should \ 
Jook at that man, but possibly my object was very different 
from yours, as I see the effect on your feclings was very dif: | 
ferent from what was produced on mine. That miscrable | 
man, you at once perecive, is crazy.—He has a bundle of rags i 
on his sled, which perhaps he values, but which ean be of no | 
salue to him. You perceived he looked pale and emaciated, | 
he was so weak as scarcely tobe able to draw his load. He l 
was very poorly shielded from the cold of winter, and will |! 
very probably perish in the snow. Now tell me, my scholars 








’ 

does this man excite your laughter. | 

“He was once a school-boy, he was bright and active as I 
any of you; his return from school was welcomed by joyful i 
parents, and his presence gave pleasure to the youthful throng || 
who met each other in a winter evening for sport and merri-| 
ment. Look at him now, and can you sport with him who! 
has lost his reason, and in losing that, has lost all? | 

“Should I point to one of you, and be able by looking down |! 
into future years, to say to the rest, your associate will here- | 


after be crazy, and roam around, a wretched maniac, would || 





| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 


' 


you not rather weep than laugh? You saw me affected when | 
I began to speak—I will tell you why. I once had a friend, | 
He was dear to me as a brother; he was every thing I could jj 
wish in a friend. The character of his mind was such as H 
raised in his friends high expectations. I have indeed seldom, || 
if ever, seen his equal. I 

“He could grasp any subject, and what others found difficult 1 
only served as amusement for him. I have many of his Iet- |; 
ters which would not disgrace any well cducated man, al- 


though written by him when but a school-boy. I expected |, 
ty sec him taking the lead in the affairs of men, and that his | 
opinions would be quoted by others. ] 
“I saw him after an absence of two years—where, do you 
ask’—it was in a cage; and even then he was chained! He 
was a maniac of the most decided character. The moment he || 
saw me, he seized my hand, and Icft on it the impression of 
his own, for it was divested of the skin by constantly rubbing || 
iton the other. For years he has wandered about, but he is 
now and always will be insane! | 
“I have known sorrow—I have seen fricnds die that were | 
netr as friends could be; but the hour that I sat by the con- l 


fined and craxy Bernct, was an hour of the greatest anguish | 
lever knew. Remember, my pupils from what has passed 
this hour, to render unfeigned thanks to God for continuing | 
your reason hitherto, and if ever again you are disposed to 
laugh when a crazy man passes by, remember what may be 


your own condition hereafter.” ! 


THEATRICAL VIRTUE. i 

It has been shrewdly said, that when men abuse us we | 
should Suspect ourselves, and when they praise us, them. It 
rare instance of virtue to despise censure, which we do | 
Rot deserve; and still more rare, to despise praise which we | 
do, But that integrity that lives only on opinion would starve | 
Without it, and that theatrical kind of virtue which requires || 
Publicity for its stage andan applauding world for its audience, | 
tould not be depended on in the secrecy of solitude, or the | 
telirement of a desert.—Lacon. 
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BRIEF CANTOS—CANTO THIRD, 


BY THE PARNASSIAN SPY. 


’ 


Original. 


Shoot folly as it flies.—Pope. 
I. 


Good morning, gentle reader—take a chair— 
Stay, let us draw that sofa near the fire,— 
*Tis a fine morning this; though in the air, 
There is a chilliness I dont admire; 

I’m glad to find you have an hour to spare, 

A tete-a-tete, is what I most desire, 

What shall we talk of —O—I’ll introduce 

A friend—the very worthy Lawyer Goose! 


If. 


Dost know him? if you do not it is well— 

(I pray you never may—which will be better)— 
But evils which have other men befel 

May fall on you too, with resistless fetter; 

The future is alas! inscrutable, 

Like the inside of a forbidden letter, 

In which we long a little glance to steal, 

But know we dare not—cannot break the seal. 


Ill. 


But—pardon me that I thus moralize, 
And wander from my subject far away,— 
I know ’tis wrong, and I apologize 
For every instance where I’ve gone astray;— 
I hope you’re not disposcd to criticize, 
But if you are, why, all I have to say 
Is—(now, I pray my freedom you'll excuse),— 
So is the friend I speak of—Lawyer Goose! 
IV. 
Not that I mean in any sense whatever, 
To say that you are like him; if I thought 
So it would neither be polite nor clever, 
To have such sentiments to daylight brought; 
But true it is, the worthy man has never 
Yet found—though he has very often sought— 
A single stanza, written since the days 
Of Byron, save his own, that’s worthy praise. 
Vv. 
Buat,—to return from this parenthesis— 
Our Lawyer is ‘above the common size,” 
That is he’s very tall—has a pale phiz, 
With deeply sunken, but expressive eyes,— 
Their color I’ve forgotten now—but this 
I know, tis not the color of the skies; 
His hair—it “slips into my verse” quite handy— 
Is somewhat red—we’ll say his hair is sandy. 
VI. 
His whiskers have, I think, a darker hue, 
And almost touch each other neath the chin; 
And when he smiles we have exposed to view, 
Teeth little better than the head they’re in;— 
But with head we should have more to do, 
And now, I think we may as well begin; 
So having given this personal premise, 
We'll talk awhile of other qualities. 
Vil. 
Ife is a poet—in these later times, 
‘This term, has quite a wide siguification; 
Embracing all who have a thirst for rhyines— 
In fact it covers halt the whole creation;— 
Reason, has long since quit the Muses’s chimes, 
At least, so sings, a bard of our own nation.* 
Who “Rhyme and Reason’s” history rehearses— 
I'm sure tiere’s not much reason in his verses. 


VII. 


Our Lawyer, I repeat it, is a poct,— 
At least he thinks so, which is much the same; 


But though he takes great pains that folks may know it, | country. : é 
‘s ; || afflict any one, even though it be to improve, Lady Dalaval 


It’s very seldom that one hears his nawie; 
I hope ny own, will not stand far beluw it 
On the imperishable seroll of Fame; 
But then 1 must not boast; lest it be said, 
“Surely this tellow’s trumpeter is dead.” 

IX. 
Last week, upon a bright and sunny day, 
(Such days as March does very scldom bring) 
I took a pleasant stroll, and on my way 
Fell in with Gooss—a most unlucky thing! 
Alas! that joy should have so brief a sway— 
Alas! how delicate each hidden spring, 
Cf pleasure in the soul, when but the sight 
Of a poor mortal will destroy it quite! 

X. 
But I recovered—“why my friend, I’m glad— 
I'm very glad we mect, though unexpected”— 
(It was a thumper—but my conscicnce had 
Not time, to see that words were well selected}) 


“How’s this—why bless me! you’re in mourning clad, 


You look so pallid, and so much dejected; 
And crape upon your arm too,—why, I’m led 
To fear some sad mishap—pray, who is dead? 
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~ XI. 
“None of your family I hope”—“why no,” 
Replied my friend with consequential ton<; 
“It is not quite so great a source of wo— 
Professor Logicas, alas! is gone! 
You heard, no doubt, that in a heavy blow 
He lost his life by shipwreck:—I, for one, 
Respect such talent, and I think it due, 
To wear the badge of mourning—so ought you. 


XII. 


“But, (not too suddenly to change the theme) 
You are the very man I’ve longed to see, 

You know how much your judgment I esteem, 
In any thing that looks like poetry— 

I've lately written that which you may deem, 
A subject fit for pleasant scrutiny: 

You do not think I’m too familiar—do you? 
(Here is my oftice)—come, I’ll shew it to you.” 


° XIII. 


“Oh! that the desert were ny dwelling place,” 
Thought I, as with a tore’d smile I consented; 
“Thou pitiful tormentor of thy race!” 

Thought I again,—but something sti!l prevented 
My thoughts from utterance; in such a case, 
Who would not feel as I have represented! 

Of earthly ills there’s surely nething more 
Distressing, than a literary bore! 


XIV. 


I need not tell thee, reader, if I could 

How oft he smiled, while reading his sublime 
And wonderful production: yet I stood 

Like a philosopher his flood of rhyme; 

I do not wish thee evil, but I would 

Indulge the hope he’ll call thee in next time; 
But, lest I torture thee myself, I’ll stop— 
When lights go out, it’s time to shut up shop. 





*G. P.M * * * *s—author of “Rhyme and Reason—an apologue.”? 


THE TUBAN; 


{ OR, 
| THE LIE OF FLATTERY. 
BY MRS. OPIE. 









Some persons are such determined flatterers both by nature 
-and habit, that they flatter unconsciously, and almost invol- 
‘untarily. Such a flatterer was Jemima Aldred; but,as the 
‘narrowness of her fortune made her unable to purchase the 
luxuries of life in which she most delighted, she was also a 
!conscious and voluntary flatterer whenever she was with 
;those who had it in their power to indulge her favorite incli- 
' nations. 
There was one distinguished woman in the circle of her 
jacquaintance, whose favor she was particularly desirous of 
‘gaining, and who was therefore the constant object of her 
flatteries. This lady, who wzs rendered, by her situation, her 
talents, and virtues, an object of earthly worship to many of 
cher associates, had a good-natured indolence about her, which 
made her receive the incense offered, as if she believed in its 
sincerity. But the flattery of young Jemima was so gross 
and so indiscriminate, that it sometimes converted the 
the usual gentleness of Lady Delaval’s nature into gall; and 
she felt indignant at being supposed capable of relishing adu- 
lation so excessive, and devotion so servile. But, as she was 
full of christian benevolence, and consequently, her first desire 
| was to do good, she allowed pity for the poor girl’s ignorance 
‘to conquer resentment, and laid a plan, in order to correct 
and amend her, iffpossible, by salutary mortification. 
Accordingly, she invited Jemima, and some other young 
ladies, to spend the whole day with her at her house in the 
Dut, as the truly benevolent are always reluctant to 


| 


would have shrunk fromm the task which she had imposed on 
herself, had not Jemima excited her into perseverance, by 


| falling repeatedly and grossly into her besetting sin during 
| th course of the diy. For instince; Lady Dulaval, who usu- 


all Jeft the choice of her ribbands to her milliner, as she was 

not studious of her personal appearance, wore colors at break. 
|| fast that morning which she thought ill-suited both to her 
years and complexion; and having asked her guests how they 
iliked her scarf and ribbands they pronounced them to be 
| beautiful. 
! “But surcly they do not become my olive, ill-looking 
skin!” 

“They are certainly not becoming,” was the ingenious re. 
ply of all but Jemima Aldred, who persisted in asserting that 
the color was as becoming as it was brilliant; adding, “I do 
not know what dear lady Dalaval means by undervaluing her 
own clear complexion.” 

“The less that is said about that the better, I believe,” 
she dryly replied, not trying to cqnceal the sarcastic, 

pe which played upon her lip, and feeling strengthened 
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by this new instance of Jemima’s duplicity, to g 
design, but Jemima thought she had endeared herself to her 
by flattering her personal vanity; and, while her companions 
frowned reproach for her insincerity, she wished for an oppor- 
tunity of reproving their rudeness. 





ie * | 
o on with her | t 
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ban which she was going to pin up, and some other finery | turban to her mother. { pocritical tears and exclaimed, 


prepared for the same purpose; and in a short time the most | 
splendid materials of millinary shone upon the table. When 


i 


also, but she was sufficiently employed, she said, in watching | game of you,” she replied. 
the creative and tasteful fingers of her friend, At first Lady 
Dalaval made the turban of silver tissue; and Jemima was in 
ecstacics; but the next moment she declared that covering to be 
too simple; and Jemima thought so too;—while she was in 
equal ecstasies at the effect of a gaudy many-colored gauze 
which replaced its modest costliness. But still her young 
companions openly preferred the silver covering, declaring 
that the gay one could only be tolerated if nothing clse of | impossible also. 
showy ornament were superadded. They gave, however, | “What! expect me to hide my pretty hair under that pre- | handed.” 
their opinion in vain. 

green spun-glass feather, were all in their turn heaped 


the first time fecling some compunctious visitings of con-| would hate you like poison,” 


every fresh addit 
Dalaval’s taste. 


her performance, Jemima declared it to be perfect; but the | cracl conditions.” — 
rest of the company were too honest to commend it. 


as it was ugly; but Jemima exclaimed that her dear friend and I will write her a note to say so; and at the same ti:ne | 


had never worn any thing before in which she looked so well, | return the ugly turban.” i 
| 


on her head. 
Jemima looked in a glass, and saw that to her short, small} and detestable turban. The next day she saw Lady Delaval’s || and Isabella.” 


fear that the weight might be painful, would she allow it to|! sure to make many, 


ing Jemima dwelt on these these marked words, impatient for ing at home?” 


a servant of Lady Delaval brought a letter and bandbox. 


| “Yes; for I have strong suspicion that the toothache is a 
The letter was first opened; and was as follows; 


pretence, not a reality.” 


Lady Ormsby, and also attend the astronomical lecture on the! than ever I did before. And I am glad to find you alone; by her own intrepid bearing. 
grand transparent orrery, which is to be given at the public, because I should not have liked to reprove a child before her 
rooms, this evening, for the benefit of the infirmary; though | mother.” 
your praise-worthy prudence prevented you from subscribing |} Lady Delaval then reproached her astonished auditor with 
to it, I have great pleasure in enclosing you a ticket for the, the mean habit of i ittery, in which she was so apt to indulge; | nation so considered it. 
lecture, and in informing you that T will call and take you ‘assuring her that she had never been for one moment ber 
to dinner at Lady Ormsby’s at four o'clock, whence you and | dupe, and had insisted on her wearing the turban, in order to 
I, and the rest of the party, (which will be a splendid one) N punish her desplicable duplicity. 
shall adjourn to the lecture. i : | “Tad you not acted thus,’ 
“flow kind! how very kind!" exclaimed Jemima; and, in | meant to have taken you to the dinner and lecture, I wished 
her heart imputing these favors to her recent flatterics; and to inflict on you a salutary punishincnt, in hope so convin- 
reading no farther, she ran to her mother’s apartment to de-, cine you that tere are no qualitics so safe, or so pleasing as 
clare the joyful news.” / trath and ingeniousness. Without conditions, but I saw er 
“Ob, mamma!” exclaimed she, “how fortunate it was that east an alarmed look at the hat box,” she added, in a gayer 
I made up my dyed gauze when I did! and I can wear nat. tone; but fear not; the turban is no more; and in its stead, I 
ural flowers in my hair; and they are so becoming, as well as have taken the liberty of bringing you a leghorn bonnet; and 
cheap.” ishould you, while you wear it, feel any desire to flatter, in 
She then returned to hcr own room, to finish the Ictter and “your usual degrading manner, may itremind you of this con- 
and expiore the contents of the box. But what was her con- , Versation, and its cause,—and make your present mortification 


for the lecture, only on this express condition,—that you wear j}ming: “Oh! Lady Deiaval! I am glad you are come! my 
the accompanying turban, which was decorated according to |! poor child’s toothache is so bad! and how unfortunate that—” | 
your taste and judgment, and in which you were conscious'|| . . : . Lady Delaval cast on the mother a! 


¥ 





hat I looked so charmingly, I positively assure you that | ample, there can be little chance of amend 

no consideration shall ever induce me to wear it; and that I) hastened to her carriage, convinced hie te a 
| expect youto meet my summons, arrayed in your youthful love” | mima Aldred her labors of christian duty 
liness and my turban.” | in vain. She would have soon found how 
After tea, Lady Dalaval | Jemima set ina sort of stupor aftcr perusing this epistle | was, had she heard the dialogue betwe 
desired her maid to bring her down the foundation for a ter-| and when she started from it, it was to carry the letter and, daughter, as soon as she drove off, Jemima dried 


“Read that! and look at that!” she exclaimed, pointing to I A cross, methodistical creature, 


ccience, she almost hesitated to own that the annoying con-|| “Very likely; but see, mmama, 
ditions were the consequence of her flatterics. Still to com. | What a beautiful bonnet! But she owed it to me 
ply with them was impossible; and to go to the dinner and) trick she played me, and for her preaching.” 
‘lecture without them, and thereby affront Lady Delaval, was;) “Well child,” answered her mother “let her preach 
ll. es , ’ reach ¢ 
| you every day, and welcome, if she comes, as to.day ‘. 
» full. 


Colored stones, a gold band, and a! posterous mountain? Never, never!” Vainly, now, did | Such was the effeet of Lady Dalaval’s kind efforts 
she try to admire it; and she felt its weight insupportable. _ |, mother so teaching, and a daughter so taught; for indelibl ; 
upon this showy head dress, while Jemima exulted over || “To be sure!” said she to herself, “Captain Leslie and, deed are those habits of falsehood and Petes el ; = 
ion, and admired it as a new proof of Lady | George Vaux will dine at Lady Ormsby’s, and go to the lec- | children acquire, whose parents do not make a strict a 
| ture; but then they will not bear to look at me in this fright. ance to truth the basis of their children’s education; sane 
“Now then, it is completed,” cried Lady Dalaval; “but no|! ful head.dress, and will so quiz me: and I am sure they will) ish all deviation from it with salutary rigor. it, whee ’ 
sappose I add a scarlet feather to the green one; Oh that), think me too great a quiz to sit by! No, no; much as [ wish | be the excellences or the errors of parents or receptors, hin 


would be supurb;” and having given this desirable finish to, to go, and I do so very much wish it, I cannot go on these 1s one necessary thing for them to remember, or their excel 
° “ = ’ 7 cel. 

| lencies will be useless, and their faults irremediable: 

’ 


sternation on reading the following words: ‘ ; : ‘the means of your future cood.” 
“ S = , ep di > a . ‘ = j . i . ’ a . + : . 
But I shall take you to the dinner, and I give you a ticket | At this :acment Jemima’s motherentered theroom, exclaim. them she died, for it was their | 


of looking so well!—Every additional ornament was bestowed look of severe reproof, and on the daughter one of pity and usual distinctions of rank, sharing in their joy 
to please you; and as I know that your wish will be not to de- || unavailing regret; for she felt that for the child, who is hourly | consoling them in sorrow and sickness, and con 
: prive me of a head-dress in which your partial eyes thought ll exposed to the contagion of an unprincipled parent’s ex-'' more than one instance to assume the office execu 





nt and she 
he poor Je. 
had been exerted 
just her conviction 
en the mother and 


up her hy. 


I am glad she has gone!” 


| theaurban. || “What do you mean child? and what is all this about?” 


she began her task, her other guests Jeinima excepted, worked | “Why, to be sure, Jemima, Lady Delaval must be making __ Jemima having told her, she exclaimed, “Why tl 
| i ‘ é ’ ie 
is mad. What! object to a little harmless pc 


“What could produce such an absurd requisition, When! that lying, indeed! Nonsense! it is all pretence, Sh 
called upon to answer this question, Jemima blushed; and, for | flattery! no indeed; if you were tv tell her the wi nie 


flattery! and cal] 


ruth, she 


what she has given me 


for the 


ona 


and pun. 


namely 


Lady | “But what excuse can you make to Lady Delaval?” | that they are not to form their children for the present world 


Dalaval then put it on her head; and it was as unbecoming || “I must tell her that I have a bad toothache, and cannot go; any are to educate them not merely as the children 
of time, but as the heirs of eternity. 


———____. 


adding, “But then she looks well in every thing. However, | She did so:—but when she saw Lady Delaval pass to the , ISABELLA AND ELIZAB ETH 
that lovely turban would become any one.” fine dinner, and heard the carriages at night going to the || The following beautifully written and finely discriminat d 
s e 


" ° ’ + =. ‘ " i ™ ° sd . ° 
“Try how it would fit you!” said Lady Dalaval, putting it |, crowded lecture, she shed tears ef bitterness and regret, and parallel between two extraordinary female Sovercigns, is ex 
|,lamented that she had not dared to go with the conditional , tracted from Prescott’s ‘History of the Reign of Ferdinand 


person, little face, and little turned-up nose, such an enormous | carriage drive up to the door, and also saw the servant take | With all her high qualifications, Isabella would have been 

mass of finery was the destruction of all comeliness; but while, || a bindbox out. still unequal the achievement of her grand designs without 
ii : ‘ ae ae j ; . : , ee : ; SES OS, 

the bystanders laughed immoderarcly at her appearance, Je-| “O'1 dear mamma,” cried Jemima “I protest that recicu. possessing a degree of fortitude rare in either scx; not the 


mima was loud in her admiration, and volunteered a wish to! lous old woman has brought her ugly turban back again!” , courage, which implies contempt of personal danger, though 
wear it at some public placc—*for I think, I do look so well! and it was with a forced smile of welcome that she greeted of this she had a larger share than falls to most dren thes 
in it!” cried Jemima. ‘Lady Delaval. That lady entered the room witha graver and | Which supports its possessor under the extremities of bodily 
“If so,” said her hostess, “you young ladics, on this occa- |, more dignified mein than usual; for she came to reprove, and, | pain—though of this she gave ample evidence, since she ind 
sion, have neither taste, nor eyes;” while Jemima danced! she hopedyamend an offender against those principles of truth dured the greatest suffering her sex is called to bear, without 
about the room, exulting in her heavy head-dress, in the tri-|) which she honored, and to which she uniformly acted up. |a groan—but that moral courage which sustains the spirit in 
umph of her falsehood, and in the supposed superior ascendan. | Just before Lady Delaval appeared, Jemima reveliceted that the dark hour of adversity, and gathering light from within 
cy it had gained her over her hostess above that of her more '' she was to have the toothache: therefore she tied up her fgec | to dispel the darkness, imparts its own ahenban influence to 
sincere companions. Nor, when Lady Delaval expressed her ;adding a PRACTICAL LIE to many already told:—for one lie is all around. This was shown remarkably in the stormy sea. 
! son which ushered in her accession, us well as through the 
be removed; but she declared that she liked her burden, At}| “I was sorry to find that yon were not able to accompany | whole of the Moorish war. It was her voice that docked 
parting, Lady Delaval, in a tone of great significance, told her} me to the dinner and lecture,” said she; “and were kept pe “never to abandon Alhama. Her remonstrances compelled the 
that she should hear from her the next day. The next morn. 1 home by the toothache, Was that your only reason for stay. King and nobles to return to the field, when they had quitted 
: , it, after an efvctual campaign. As danger and didiculties 
an explanation of them; and between twelve and one o’clock || “Certainly, madam; can you doubt it?” |, multiplied, she multiplied resources to meet them; and when 
| her soldiers lay drooping under tlic evils of some protracted 
} siege, she appeared in the midst, mounted on her war horse 
“Dean Jemima, | “This from you Lady Delaval! my once kind friend.” with her delicate limbs cased in knightly mail; and, riding 
“As 1 know that you have long wished to visit my neice “Jemima I am come to prove myself a far kinder friend through their ranks, breathed new courage into thcir hearts 
To the personal efforts, indeed 
as «cli as counscls, the success of this glorious war may be 
mainly imputed; and the unsuspicious testimony of the Veni- 
tian minister, Navageiro,a few years later, shows that the 
‘Queen Isabella,’ says he, ‘by her 
singular genius, masculine strength of mind and ctlier vir- 
tues most unusual in our own sex, as well as her’s was not 
merely of great assistance in, but the chief cause of, the con- 
> continued Lady Delaval, “I quest of Grenada. She was, indeed, a most rare and virtuous 
lacy, one of who the Spaniards talk far more than of the king 
sagacious as he was, and uncommon for his time’ Happily 
these masculine qualities in Isabella did not extinguis tie 
tones which constitute the charm of her sex. Her heart v’er 
flowed with affectionate sensibilities to her family and friends. 
She watched over the declining days of her aged mother, and 
ministered to her sed infirmities with all the delicacy of filial 
tenderness. We have seen abundant proois how fondly and 
faithfully she loved her husband to the last, though this ‘ov 
was not always as faithfully requitted. 
For her children she Jived more than for herself 
oss, and their afflictions 


and for 


which frozed the current of her blood, before age had time to 
chill it. Her exalted state did not remove friends above the 
sympathy of fricndship.—With ber friends she fo 


rgot the 
s, visiting and 
descending 10 
trix, 0D 
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Her heart, indeed, was filled with benevolence 
In the most fiery heat of war she was devis- 





ae 
their decease. 


to all mankind. 
me means eee 

been the first to introducd the benevolent institution of 
have 


hospitals; and we have scen more than once her lively 
ne soare the effusion of blood, even of her en emies. 
oe . . 
dless to multiply examples of this beautiful, but 


cam 
solicitude to 
But jt is nee 
familiar trait in her character. - ’ —e 

It is in these more amiable quali:ies of her sex, t rat ea cl- 
ja's superiority becomes most apparent, over her illustrious 
ke, Elizabeth of England, whose history presents some 
parallel to her own. Both were deciplined in early 
“that stern nurse of wisdom, adversity. 





namesé 


features 
life by the teachings of mi 
Both were made to experience the mes —— at the 
hand of their nearest relatives, who should have cherished and 

Both suceceded in establishing themselves 
Each 


lom, through a leng and triumphant 


protected them. : re 
n the throne after the most precarious vicissitudes. 
or t! i 
conducted her king 

in, to a height of glory which it had never before reached. 
reign, to a Nels 

' 2 nf « ae Ly rd n > © 4 

Both live to sce the vanity of all earthly granduer, and to fall 
the victims of an unconsolable melancholy; and both left be- 
ne victims : 
hind an iijustrious name, UNTIV alled in the subsequent annals 


of their country. a 
But, with these few circumstances of their history, the re- 
J ~~ 3 . 
eemblance ceases. ‘i heir characters afford searecly a point of 
St. ainda a 
contact. Elizabeth inheriting a large share of the bold and 
bluf King Henry's temperament, was haughty, arrogant, 
coarse and irascible; while with these fierce qualities she 
mingled deep dissimalation and strange irresolution. 
Isabella, on the other hand, tempered the dignity of royal 
station with the most bland and courteous manners. Once 


resolved, she was constant In her purposes, and her conduct 


in public and private life was characterize by candor and in. | 


tegrity. Both may be said to have shown that magnanimity 
is implied by the accomplishment of great objects in 


But Elizabeth was desperately 


which 
the fice of great obstacles. 
selfish; : 
ry but the slightest affront to her vanity; and she was merci- 
tess in exacting retribution. Isabella, on the other hand, 
lived only for others,—wes ready at all times to sacrifice self 
to consid. rations of public duty, and far from personal resent. 
ments, showcd tne greatest condeseension and kindness to 
those who had most sensibly injured her, while her benevo- 
lent heart sought every means to mitigate the authorized se- 
veritics of the law, even towards.the guilty. 

Both possessed rare fortitude. Isabella, indeed was placed 
in situations whieh demanded more frequent and higher dis- 
plays of it than her rival; but noone will doubt a full mea- 
sure of this quality in the daughter of Henry the Eight. 

lizabeth was better educated, and every way more highly 
accomplished than Isabella. But the Igtter knew enough to 
maintain her station with dignity; and she encouraged learn. 


ing by a magnificent patronage. ‘The masculine powers and 





passions of Elizabeth scemed to divorce her in a great meas. 
ure from the peculiar attributes of her sex; at least from 
those which constitute its peculiar charm; for she had abund- 


an 


ance of its ft 





bles, a coquetry and love of admiration, which 


age could not chill; a levity most careless, if not criminal; 
anda fundiess for dress and tawdry magnificence of orna- 
ment which was redicalous or disgusting, eccording to the 
Isabella, 
on the other hand, distinguished through life for dccorum of 


nd purity beyond the breath of calumny, was con- 


Cifferent periods of life n which it was indulged, 


manners, 





tempt with the legitimate afiection whieh she could inspire 


within the range of her domestic circle! Far from a fiivo- 
lous affection for ornainent or dress, she was most simple in 
her own attire, and scemed to set no value on her jewels, but 
as they could serve the necessities of the state; when they 
could be no longer usefulin this way she gave them away, as 
we have seen, to her friends. 

Both were uncommonly segacions in the sclection of their 


ministers; though Elizabeth was drawn into some errors in 





articular, by her levity, as was Isabella by her religious 
fecngs. It was this, combined with excessive huniility, 
which led to the only grave errors in the ad:uinistration of 
the latter. 


be 
£ mMereor 
stranger 


Her rival fellinto no such errors; aud she was a 
Tier 
conduct was certainly not controlled by religious principle, 
though the balwark of the Protestant faith, it miglit be 
difficult to say whether she were at heart most a Protestant 
ora Catholic. She viewed religion in its connexion with the 
state, in other words with herself 


Chis 


to the amiable qualities which led to them. 


nd 
ng 


and she took measures for 
enforcing ecnformity to her own views, not a white less des- 
potic, and scarcely less sanguinary than those countenanc- 
ed for conscience sake by her more bigotted rival. | 

This feature of bigotry, which has thrown a shade over Isa- F 
bella’s otherwise beautiful character, might lead to a despar-' 


for mitigating its horrors. She is said to 


| with the eye of faith to the brighter prospeets which unfilded 


she was incapable of forgiving not merely a real inju- | 


I agement of her intellectual powers, compared with that of the lin a style more youthful than our American matrons of forty 
'| English Queen. To estimate this aright, we must only con- | would allow themselves. 
|| template the results of their respective reigns. Elizabeth|| The supper presented a fairy scene. It was arranged in 
| found all the materials of property at hand, and availed her-|(the theatre, the pit being floored over. In the centre were 
‘self of them most ably to build up a solid fabric of national ‘two tables, at which were the Royal Family and Foreign 
granducr. Isabella lacked these materials. She saw the fa- | Ministers—the King standing during the greater part of the 
culties of her people locked up in a death-like lethargy, and ‘supper by the Queen. The space where the boxes had been 
| she breathed unto them the breath of life for those great and | was filled with richly dressed woman—not a cavalier among 
| heroic enterprises which terminated in such glorious conse-| them—the gentleman not being permitted to enter until they 
quences to the monarchy. It is when viewed from the de- had supped. They viewed the gay scene from the galleries 
pressed position of her carly days, that the achievements of| above. 
ler reign seem scarcely less than miraculous. The mascu- Every thing that could be found of rich and recherche 
line genius of the English queen stands out relieved bey«nd | fruits, vegetables, fixh and game, was served in the most ex- 
its natural dimensions by its separation from the softer quali- | quisite style. Flowers, natural and artificial, decked the en- 
ties of her sex. While her rival’s like some vast but syinetri-| trance of the Theatre and tables, and the rich chandeliers, 
cal edifice, loses in appearance somewhat of its actual gran- ‘throwing their light down on all this rare array, give a soft- 
duer from the perfect harmony of its propurtions. ness and beauty which reminded me more of what we read 
The circumstances of their deaths, which were somewhat} in fairy tale, than it seemed a mortal banquet. 
similar, displayed the great dissimilarity of their characters. | The music of course, superlative and judiciously distributed 
Both pined amid their royal state, a prey too incurable des- || —during supper the airs were soft and soothing, like those as- 
In | ciibed to magic—the strains ef Ariel. The King retired ear- 
Etizabeth, it sprung from wounded vanity, agullen conviction ; ly after supper—the Quecn remained till three o’clock. When 
that she had outlived the admiration on which she long fed—|'she rose, every body left the halls all pleased and edified by 
and even the solace of friendship and the attachment of her|,the courtesy and dignity of their Royal hosts. Although 
|perfeet order prevailed, the number of carriages was so great 
\that the court of the Palace was not cleared until near five. 
! The scveral members cf my family and myself were much 
‘gratified by the polite and unceasing attention of the officers, 
who were appointed to receive the ladies. The efficient atten- 
of the future; and when she resigned her last breath it was |'tion of the servants of the Royal household, and their rich live- 
amidst the tears and universal lamentations of her people. {rics added much to the comfort as well as gaicty of the 
: scence.” 


| 
| 





pondency, rather than any marked bodily distemper. 


subjcets. Nor did she seck consoiation, where alone it was 
to be found, in that sad hour. Isabelle, on the other hand, 
sunk under a too acute sensibility to the sufferings of others. 
But, amidst the gloom which gathered around her, she looked 


| 


THE HOME OF THE DESOLATE, 


A FRAGMENT. 





| The Paris Correspondent of the New York American thus 
describes, under date of January 13th, a ball at the Tuile- 


: | BY C. W. EVERSET. 
Fics:— ; “How many drink the cup 
“Consent to follow me now to the truly Royal ball, the first | Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 
ie ee Ww a Of misry! Sore pierced by wintery winds, 
of the season which took place at the ‘Tuilerics on Wednes- |! How many shrink into the sordid hut 
day last. The whole number of invitations sent out was Of cheerless poverty!”— Thompson. 


about four thousand. ‘The company was _ not less; and, by It was night—the storm howled sadly by—and the mother 


this number you may judge of the extent of the Palace-halls. |! sat in silence by the seanty fire, that warmed and faintly ligh- 
Cure was taken that all the principal classes of socicty, and | ted the wretched, dilapidated cottage, once, in brighter days, 
| her happy home! She had divided to her ragged and starv# 
| ing babes the little pittance of bread remainig to her, yet 
Such a blaze of light upon vast apartinents so resplendently | scarecly sufiicing to satisfy the mad ‘cravings of hunger! 
| Little thought they that they claimed their mother’s all: yet 
| irecly was it given, with a silent tear that it wa: all! She 
—soothed their sorrows—covered them with 
her tattered mantle—bade them a sad ‘good night’—and re- 





departinents of the public service, should be duly represented. 
The proportion of strangers were large, all richly attired.— 


furnished, and so grcat a multitude of men and women glit- 


tering with gold lace and diamonds! It is in Paris, and at 








the ‘Tuileries alone, that could be found an entertainment like | jushed their ex 


this—perfcet in all its details, sumptuous beyond whatever | 
modern times have, elswhere, ever furnished of the kind. | 


ecorative arts and |! 


turned to her sorrowful vigil. 

The night wore away,—and still sat the mother over the 
Seas ees ' se : a aint : ante 2 
woais Phillippe to do more’ fading fire she could not replenish, waiting the coming of 





rT 


The inventions and refinements in the 
! 


the 
Lule 


Science of Gastronomy enable 

on such occasions, thun was in the power of Louis fourtcenth. | him whose returning footsteps once caused a thrill of joy 
About forty tatthis ball, h her bosom, and 

full share in the dance, at the two magnificent buffets, ond his little ones. Once he promised at the 


14 
aA 


Atmcricans were presen and teok | throug was hailed with a boisterous glee by 


altar to love and 


about the General Cass and his family, |’ cherish her, and nobly, awhile, did he redeem the pledze. His 


midnight banauet. 
and Mr. and Mrs. Steve 








with their countrymen, But I preicr to continue the des-| vided his love! Butah! how changed! He had become a 
cription from a lady's pen, in the following terms:, ‘The r Drunkard! Wis business was neglected—his home deserted 


He 


| came to curse the innocent partner of his misery as the au- 


} arler 
to assemble as carly 


At nine 
the King, Queen; and Royal family, with attendants, and the | thor of his wretchedness, and his frightened children shrunk 
b>? 2 d | ’ 
j ! 


d_ placed ja 


away 


guests, (patticularly the ludies,) began | —and his late return was but the harbinger of woc! 


as seven o'clock, and continucd to arrive until ten. 
V here waits he 
The shadows of night have long darkened the land- 

What delays his return?—Alas! the low haunt which 
as if worn by fatiguc; his countenance is one of great amen-| has nightly witnessed the shameful revel, now echoes to his 


197 OF 


from litn, screaming, as from a ficnd! 





Forcign Ambassadors, and their suites 





themselves on richly covered seats which were prepared for | jow? 


them in the Salle des Murechauz. "The King was rather pale |; scape! 


ity when engaged in conversation, as well as expressive of} frantic shout! Surrounded by boon companions, he seeks to 


decision. The Queen looked well, and is always gracious. I|\ drown the memory of bis sorrows in the bowl: wiile his 





' 
was extremely pleased with the appearance and manner of}! wretched,starving, and squalid wile still keeps her lonely vigil 






the Datchess of Orleans. She is pervectly graceful,—hes in| by her cheerless hearth! 


expression of snavity and goodness, which is particularly in- || S:illness—solemn stillness, like the grave’s, reigns in that 
teresting; and the respectful and affectionate attentions paid |'dreary habitation: and no sound is heard, save when the fit. 


her by her husband and hisfamily, are worthy of notice. lWul sighing of the wintry blast, or the low murmur of her 

[think the present Royal Family of France, one to be} dreaming infants, rouscs the watcher from her trance. Then 
liked, not feared; and if I were French, I should be very loy- || she raises her aching eyes to the dim dial, and with a glance 
Bat now “the 


Ww S “po e { . . y a " “1 
al, for ali the members seem so amiable, and so to love each |'to Heaven, turns to her lonely watch again. 


|) 
other, that they sect a noble example, not only to Kings, but to! tempest of her feclings has grown too fierce to be repressed 


the world, of conjugal, parental, and filial affection, ‘he | —her bosom heaves with the wild e:notions of her soul—an 
twe young Dukes, Aumale and Montpensier, fine lads of 
thirteen and fittcen, seemed the most joyous among th crowd, 
They ran freely about from hall to hall, and often returned to| 
their parents to relate what they had scen and heard. The} 
English were numerous, ‘The men, generally, fine looking; | 
but I did not see as much beauty among the women as I ex- | 
pected. I was much struck with the coiffure of werd Would you know the 
ladies, who had evidently passed the grand climacteric; their f conclusion of the story? Go, ask the jail, the almshouse, and 


locks blanched by age adorned with feathers and diamonds li the grave—and they will tell you!—S. Lit. Messenger. 


her thin hands scern endeavoring to force back the bursting 
‘torrent of her tears! * . * * * * 

j * # * The clock struck the hour of midnight 
With a fearful oath, he cursed his 


# 


—--and he came as wont! 


| a + * * ® * 










































































TO * 





— 


Original. 


Ye are bright orbs, and pure 
Your glowing rays— 
No Ignus Fatuus lure— 
No meteor blaze. 
Three steady stars ye shine, 
Nor wav’ring gleam— 
Like those, that gem hight’s shrine, 
With glorious beam. 






































The ancients told of stars 
Whose light is gone— 
While others now appear 
To them unknown— 
Perchance, the vanish’d ones, 
In far off skies, 
Stull beam their brilliancy 
For other eyes. 


Like them,—did ye depart 
From firmament 

Ye long illum/’d, to light 
The “Monument?” 

Or—when the pile arose, 
Did ye then first 

Into bright beauty spring 
With sudden burst? 


Though Astronomic lore 
With giant stride, 
Circles the wide blue heaven’s— 
Yet ye deride, 
And, in mystery, glisten 
You lucid flame, 
Beyond its keen research, 
And mighty aim. 


Still, bright constellation 
Refulgent shine, 

Where rich gems are sparkling 
From mental mine— 

And may each brilliant ray, 
Of higher fame, 

Increasing lustre add 


To Anna’s name! ADA. 


THE MISSIONARY GIRL. 


BY JOHN C. ABBOTT. 


A pious girl becomes the wife of a foreign missionary. See 


sails to the wind. Her heart is bleeding as she bids adieu to 
kindred and friends. A superficial world regards her with 
pity—it is because they know not the motives which actuate 
her, and the consolations which fill her heart. As the breeze '| 
propels the ship from the shore, and the blue haze of her coun. || 
try fades away in the distance, consolations of noble nature | 
and heavenly origin, come as an angel from heaven, and| 
strengthen her. And as in the solitude of the ocean, she; 
gazes upon the stars hung out in the midnight sky, and thinks || 
with rapture of the mansion prepared for her there, oh! think | 
you, she would exchange that rich happiness which melts | 
her heart, and causes the tears to gush into her eyes, for any | 


halls, and pretty ribons, and gaudy dresses? 
with interest upon the moral sublimity of the work in which 
she has engaged, and may always covet the toils and sacrifi-| 
ces she is permitted to endure. She is engaged in her Father’s | 
work, and reccives those satisfying rewards her Father knows 
so well how to confer. 


her standing upon the deck of the ship, as they unfurl the! 


enjoyment the fashionable belle has ever found in illuminated ! 


Angels gaze | ley of Jordon, and the Kishon swelled far beyond its banks. | 


| Like all the hill country of Palestine, this is full of excava- | 
; tions, the most precipitate crags, haunts for the wild goats, | 
| and the softest dells for retirement and contemplation. 
| Mount of Precipitation overhangs the vale that leads up to 
|| the city. 
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never knew. 

Could you hear the silent prayer her heart is offering, you 
|| would perceive it to be the prayer of praise. She blesses 
|, God that she is permitted to enter into such a field of labor, 
\| and to engage in so glorious an enterprize. 

Look at her again. She is borne down with infirmities and 
'|cares. A humble hut is her home, and disease and hardship | 
|| have made sad ravages upon her feeble frame.—But mark her 
|| demeanor. How calm, and serene, and subdued! Gaze upon 
|| that countenance. It is already lighted up as with the purity | 
i of heaven! Listen to her conversation. It comes from an 
1 untroubled and rejoicing heart! Ask her if she is happy? 
|| Every feature of her countenance will say “Yes!” Ask her 
|| if she looks back with regret upon the choice she made in 
i| early life, and in the fullness of overflowing gratitude she will 
|| tell you, that she blesses God that she was led thus to chuose: 
'| She has entered the way of pleasantness—she has found the 
paths of peace. And oh! how triumphant is the hour of her 
departure from the world!—The exulting language of the 
dying Christian ds on her lips:— 


“Lend, lend your wings, I mount, I fly! 
Oh grave, where is thy victory? 
Oh death, where is thy sting?” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
\ 
! 








SCENES IN PALESTINE. 


' 

| 

| 

| 

| 

' 

1 

! 

| 

| The rain cleared away as we descended to the valley of 
|| Shechem, and sat down to rest by Jacob’s Well, where our. 

|| Saviour conversed with the woman of Samaria. Nothing 

| could be more quict than the scene we were surveying. Be- 
|| sides our own party there was not a being astir. I thought of 
| the solitary Joseph, when “a certain man found him wander- 

|| ing in the fields,” and how beautifnl that simple passage de- 

} scribes the loneliness of this vale. The narrow way in 

| which Nablous stands is well planted with olives, and many 

| fruit trees now in blossom around the city, give it a most 
pleasing appearance. The mountains of the Samaritans were 

| capped with clouds, a light gleam of sunshine, however 

| through the vale, contrasted well with the gloom above. 

| We entered Esdrelon, the road passing through the midst 
| of the plain, but so deep that the horses could scarcely move, 
|| Neara village by which ran a beautiful stream over a peb. 
bly bed, we had great difficulty to wind among the olive | 
trees that stood about it.—The horses fell frequently in the 
| rich soil, and we, each in turn, had every variety of a roll} 
|into it. We stopped at the foot of Mount Hermon, where 
| the vailey runs between that hill and Tabor towards the Jor- 








| 
1] 
1] 

| 


From this place we obtained a guide to lead us over the hills | 
of Nazareth, which bordered the vale to our front. Those of | 
Carmel rose on the west; and behind us, nearly, lay Samaria. | 
The scene was exquisitely fine, but most inanimate; for be- | 
sides ourselves, there there was scarcely a living thing to be | 
seen. 

We at length descended by a rough and craggy road, | 
which without a guide we never should have found, and oc- | 


casionally, as we wound about, caught a glimpse of the val- | 





The | 






























Look at her again. She has passed wecks and months upon | 
he stormy occan, and is just gazing upon the distant outline | 
of the dark islands where she is to pass her life and find her 
grave. Oh! who can tell the emotions which thrill through 
her heart as she leans upon her husband’s arm, and gazes 
upon the opening wonders of her new and fiual home? As 
the ship nears the shore, the dim mountains rise to view. 
The luxuriant forest waves deep and dark over the extended 


hasty paddle, propel the canoe over the waves. As with un-, 
couth gesticulation and unintelligible jargon, they throng 
around the ship and climb its sides, her heart almost faints 
within her at the sight of the degraded creatures with whom 
she is to spend her days; think you, that hope—heavenly hope 
—dvoes not animate her, as in the visions of the future she 
sees tliem elevated, through her instrumentality, from sin to 
holiness, and presented, rejoicing in pardon, at the throne of 
heaven? 

Ask her if she is willing to turn from those shores, and 
again seek her highly favored American home? She will 
uninstructed heathen, she will perhaps experience hours of as 
great enjoyment as is to be found on earth. She is strength- 


| trous gatherings and destructive battles that have from the 
| first taken place upon it! 
| Endor, we looked over the scene, mestiprobably, of the over | 
| brow of Sisera.—From 


hills and vallies. Wald natives shout along the shore, or with | 


tell you “No!” And in her humble dwelling, surrounded by 


How well is the plan of Esdrelon calculated for the mons- | 


When we stood by the village of 


before us came Barrak into the val- 
ley; and this very ground shook “with the prancings of the | 
mighty ones,” so beautifully recorded in the song of the in- 
spired Deborah. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES, | 


The February number of the Knickerbocker contains a) 


notice of Waldrick, the eminent South American explorer, 
with a description of the astonishing ruins of an ancient city 
in the north of Mexico, recently discovered, called by the nati- 
ves “Los Edificos.” Some of the largest of these are of the 
most extraordinary size and splendor, having apparently been 
used as temples for pricsts or pa!aces tor kings, with pillars, 
terraces, statutes, &c., allin an astonishing degree of preser- 
vation. ue ruins in the province of Yucatan, are represen. | 
ted as still more remarkable. The vast and superb city of 
| Ytzalan must have vied with Palenqua itself, It was twenty- 


| breadth. 


that she is in the service of God, gives her a degree of sub- || writer shall receive additional descriptions and dra 
stantial happiness, such as the votary of worldly pleasure | abroad, expected by every packet from one wh 


dan, and not far from the hamlet Endor, so called to this day li 


| and they know very little of society, 


i| 
‘five miles in length from north to south, and two miles in|; 





wings from 


: © for years 
explored these ruins. The ancient remains near Merids and 
=> 


those of Mani, on the river Lagotos, are also described. OF the 
former, “one very large building, yet standing in good pre. 
| servation, and called by the natives Oxmutal, is six hundred 
| feet in length on each side; It stands on an artificial eminence 
sixty feet in hight. The corridors, pillars, and apartments 
,are decorated throughout with figures in medio relief, which 
|are embellished by serpents, lizards, and other devices, in 
| stueco wood. There are also numerous statues of men ' 
jing palms in their hands in the attitude of dancing, , 
| drums, &c.— 

These discoveries and descriptions are entirely authentica. 
ited. The writer reccieves descriptive accounts and drawings 
from a gentleman now, and for several years past, on the ruing 
of the ancient Palencian city.—One of idols found there js 
/now in New York, and materials have been forwarded from 
|this city to central America, for securing casts, &c. The 
writer will follow up his researches to the United States, and 
| shew that the ruins, mounds, &c., of our western states—ags 
|those of the Wisconsin Circleville, and other places—were 
undoubtedly the work ofa kindred people. We wait these 
papers with great and increasing interest.—New York Eve. 
ning Star. 


hav. 
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MOTHERS SHOULD LOVE POETRY. 





Montgomery in his lectures, while speaking of the influence 
| of poctry, remarks that species of composition has the advan. 
| tage of all others, inasmuch as it is the solace and delight of 
the accomplished of the finer, feebler, and better sex, whose 
/morals, manners and deportment, give tone to society. They 
are the sisters, the lovers, and the companions of the present, 
| and the mothers and nurses of the future generation. Poetry 
| refines their trates, purifies their affections, and imbues their 
minds with lofty thoughts and elevated sentiments, 
By communicating the ennobling sentiments they derive 

from poetry to their companions and co-equals in age; and 
| infusing them into the plastic and tender minds of the young 
| they exercise an incalculable influence over the destinies of 
the human race. The author to whom we have alluded men- 
tions the fact that Alfred, King of England, owed much of 
| his greatness to the passion which his mother had for poetry. 
\“She was more than a mother to him.” The words of his 
"mother taught him, the songs which his mother sang to him 
| were the germs of thought, genius, enterprize, action, every 
| thing to the future father of his country. 
| We owe to poetry—probably to rude, humble, but fervent 
| patriotic poetry, all that we owe to Alfred, and all that he 
| ows to his mother. Mothers must themselves be great--their 
| minds must be stored with high and lofty thoughts, and noble 
and exalted sentiments, in order to make great men of their 
offsprings. Most great men, who have lived, have had great 
mothers—great in their sphere of action. No station is more 
interesting.—It is the province of the mother to watch over 
the drawings of the immortal mind—to aid its development, 
and to give it that bias which is to color and control its whole 
| future existence. 
| We know of no spectacle more interesting to the reflec: 
ting mind, and none which takes deeper hold of the feelings 
than a mother qualified for the task, watching the first bud- 
ding of the human intellect, and training it to maturity.— 
Newport Spec. 


REVENGE. 

It is a work of prudence to prevent injury, and ofa great 
mind, when done, not to revenge it. He that hath revenge 10 
his power, and does not us? it, is the great man; it is for lo a4 
and vulgar spirits to transport themselves; subdue your afiec- 








a : . o " 4h 
tions—to endure injuries with a brave mind is one half the 
conquest.—Human Prudence. 

MERCIES. 
) minute 


Were there but a single mercy apportioned to cacl 
i ig y is our 
of our lives, the sum would rise very high, but how 1s 
, i an we 
arithmetic confoanded when every minute has more than 
can distinctly number.—Rowe’s Art of Contentment. 
AMUSEMENT. 
; i i i ently 
It is doing some service to humanity, to amuse innoccnt!y, 
who think it can bear to 
its duties, of 12 


° . 4 t 
be always employed either in the exercise 0! ; 
3 West's Pinder 


high and important meditations.—Preface of ¥ 








ahs ii a 
We hate to see a man professing sensibility who has 


The monuments exhibit much of their former, | heart like a gun flint, and about the same size. , 
ened by faith, and animated by hope. The consciousness i grandeur and are to be more particularly described, when the || We hate to seea man of intellect governed by a fool. 
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